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From Ohio’s Capital 


In preparation for special services the Columbus 
churches held union midweek services during 
December. The topics clustered about evangelism 
and the meetings proved profitable. 

Dr. Gladden recently concluded a series of Sun- 
day evening discourses on Our Neighbors. Sub- 
jects included: The Politician, My Neighbor in the 
Slum, My Neighbor of Foreign Birth, My Non- 
Churchgoing Neighbor. Perhaps one of the most 
interesting was The Trade Unionist. An enthusi- 
astic member of a local union, who had heard the 
subject treated by prominent union men, declared 
that Dr. Gladden’s presentation of the subject 
was the best he had heard. As a result of this 
discourse a conference between representatives of 
the labor unions and the ministers of Columbus is 
to be held. 

Central Ohio Congregational Club held its Fore- 
fathers’ meeting with First Church. The address 
on Puritan Visions and Modern Tasks was by Dr. 
Alexander Milne of Duluth. Plymouth Church, in 
this city, of which Mr. Milne was formerly pastor, 
tendered him a reception on the preceding evening. 

E. J. C. 





He who would do some great thing in this 
short life must apply himself to the work with 
a concentration of forces that looks like in- 
sanity to idle spectators who live only to 
amuse themselves.—Francis Parkman. 
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Miss Slattery’s Talks with 
. the Training Class will com- 
mence in the March number 
of The Pilgrim Teacher, They 
are just what every busy 
teacher wants, :: :: :: 3: 3: 


Simple—but Strong 
Plain—but Helpful 


Subscription, 50 cents; in clubs, to 
one address, 40 cents each. 
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THE GOSPELS COMBINED 


The Life of JESUS CHRIST, as told by Sts. Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, blended into One Con- 
tinuous Narrative, His Words in Special Type. Revised Version, Am. Com. chiefly. By Rev. 


Charles Henry Pope. 206 pp. Cloth binding. Originally published at 75 


cents. 
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154 THE GREATEST COMMANDMENT. 


112. 
The Greatest 
Commandment. 
Matt. 22 : 34-40. 
Mark 12: 28-34. 





UT the Pharisees, when they heard that 

he had put the Sadducees to silence, 
gathered themselves together. 
the scribes, a lawyer, came, and heard them 
questioning together, and knowing that he 


And one of 


had answered them well, asked him, Master, which is the 
great commandment in the law, the first of all? Jesus an- 
swered, The first is, Hear, O Israel; The Lord our God is 


one Lord: 


and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 


thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength. This is the great and first com- 


mandment. 


love thy neighbour as thyself. 
mandment greater than these. 


The second, like unto it, is this, Thou shalt 


There is none other com- 
On these two command- 


ments hangeth the whole law, and the prophets, 

And the scribe said unto him, Of a truth, Master, thou 
hast well said that he is one; and there is none other but he: 
and to love him with all the heart, and with all the under- 
standing, and with all the strength, and to love his neighbour 
as himself, is much more than all whole burnt offerings and 


sacrifices. 


And when Jesus saw that he answered discreetly, he said 
unto him, Thou art not far from the kingdom of God. 


113. 
How is Christ 


OW while the Pharisees were gathered 
together as he taught in the temple, 





the Son of 
David? 
Matt. 22: 41-46. 
Mark 12 : 35-37- 


Luke 20 : 40-44. 


Jesus asked them a question, saying, What 
think ye of the Christ? whose son is he? 
They say unto him, The son of David. He 
saith unto them, How say the scribes that 
- the Christ is the son of David? How then 





doth David in the Spirit call him Lord, saying, in the book 
of Psalms, The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my 
aignt hand, Till I put mine enemies underneath thy feet? 
If David then calleth him Lord, how is he his son? And 





This compilation has won many admirers, who have used and preferred it to all other forms of the 
Gospel story. All unite in pronouncing it a piece of critical, scholarly work; a clever bit of word- 
combining; an easy book to read,—free from any obstructing note or comment; a clear picture of 


THE ONE whom the apostles adored. 


per copy postpaid. 40 cents in lots of 10 or more by express. 
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As a preventive as well as curative medicine, 
Hood’s Sarsapariila is pre-eminent—its great merit 
is fully established. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY.— 
Seven-day tours, including hotel accommodations, 
meals en route, allowing longer stay in Washington 
and stop-over at Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
York, will leave Boston under the Personally-Con- 
ducted System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on 
Jan. 13 and 27, Feb. 10 and 24, March 10 and 24, 
April 7 and 21, and May 5. Rate for tour of May 5 
will be $27. Itinerary of George M. Roberts, P. A 
N. E. D., 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE ATTRACTIVE RovuTE Sours is via the 
Southern Railway,-which traverses the scenic and 
industrial section of the Southern States. The 
Southern’s Palm Limited—New York to St. Augus- 
tine, Aiken and Augusta; and the Washington & 
Southwestern Limited—New York to New Orleans 
and principal cities of the South, are composed 
exclusively of Pullman’s latest and most luxurious 
‘cars, affording every comfort the traveling public 
demands. Five other fast trains to the South via 
this popular route. The Southern Railway oper- 
ates its own dining cars on all through trains, 
serving superior meals en route. For schedules, 
reservations, and descriptive matter apply to 
George C. Daniels, N. E. P. A., 228 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


SIXTY-FIVE DOLLAR FLORIDA TOURS, VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD.—Under the Person- 
ally-Conducted System of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, tours to Jacksonville will leave New York 
by special train of Pullman sleeping and dining 
cars Jan. 31, Feb. 14 and 28. Tourists leave 
Boston day before, and connect with special train 
at Philadelphia. Tickets permit of a two weeks’ 
stay in the “Land of Flowers,” and cover Pull- 
man accommodations and meals in both directions, 
but do not include hotel accommodations while 
in Florida. Tickets for tour of Feb. 28 are good 
returning until May 31, and include Pullman ac- 
commodations and meals only on going trip. Rate 
from Boston, $65; from New York, $50. For par- 
ticulars address George M. Roberts, P. A. N. E. D., 
205 Washington Street, Boston; or George W. 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad- Street 
Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 











*§ Poetically, it is far beyond 
any American hymn-book.’’ 


The Rev. John Julian of Sheffield, England, has 
a@ world-wide reputation as the editor and chief 
critical writer of the great Dictionary of Hym- 
nology, @ monumental work which at once raised 
him to the place of highest authority as student 
and critic in Hymnology. Having seen the Pilgrim 
Hymnal he writes to the publishers: 

“T have gone through the book from cover to 
cover. I regard it as a remarkably good hymnal. 
I must leave the music to more capable hands. 
Poctically, it is far beyond any American hymn- 
book I have annotated and reflects great honor 
on those who have been responsible for its pro- 
duction. The Indices are very full and accurate, 
and in my copy the printing is beautifully clean 
and clear.” 


Prices moderate. Send for returnable sample copy 


Che iyi Press 


New York Chicago 
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OVER SEVENTY STYLES 
Prices 35c. to $18. 


The American Standard 


Revised Bible 


is the edition to buy, because it is the 


latest revision and the most exact 
translation ever made. 

Sold by booksellers everywhere. 
Catalogue and specimen pages free. 
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37 E. 18th Street, New York 
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New Revised, Final Edition 
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is shown by the fact that so many readers have 
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Every woman and every married man should 
read this book. It is a book with a mission, and 
mests the question of “‘ race suicide.” 
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“It deals intelligently, sanely and practically with 
par eg he. most momentous problems of civilization.” 
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—WNew York Nat 

“an unusual book, . the result of deep insight 
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For Sunday-School Teachers 
By R. A. TORREY 
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To Invest Your Savings Profitably ? 
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“The Gilman School 
for Girls Also Called 
The Cambridge School 


Advantages of Greater Boston without th e draw backs of oo 
The pupil, not the class, the unit. Resident Pupils, $1 
ARTHUR — = _ e9 , Cambridge, Mass. 
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BRADFORD ACADEMY foi?ins yorso: Soe 

hour from Boston. Col- 
jexe preparatory and general courses. Two years’ 
course for high scho 1 graduates. Twenty-five acres 
of grounds. New gymnasium. Catalogue and views 
on application. Miss LAURA A. KNOPT, A. M., Prin- 
cipal, Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began its 97th year Sept. 21, 1904. 
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advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 


Dr. C. R. WHITE, Principal 
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Event and Comment 


EQUESTS for the services of Rev. 
W. J. Dawson of London, who ar- 
rives in this country in about two weeks, 
are pouring in from all 
sides. Dr. W. T. McElveen 
of Boston, who has charge 
of the campaign in New England, has 
been kept busy the past fortnight in 
responding to letters. Thus far these 
definite assignments have been made: 
Pittsfield, Mass., Feb. 2 and 3, Worcester, 
Feb. 5 and 6, Bangor, Augusta and Port- 
land, Me., Feb. 12-17, and Boston Feb. 
22-26. In Worcester the Congregational 
Club will probably assume responsibility 
for the meetings, and some of the officers 
of the Boston club are interested in util- 
izing its resources for the next few weeks 
in the direction of definite evangelism. 
This seems to us a desirable step. Con- 
gregational clubs in a number of cities, 
whether or not they are visited by Mr. 
Dawson, may well help to guide into 
proper channels the rising tide of spirit- 
ual life. We are also glad to note: the 
holding of pastors’ retreats in different 
places, as well as conferences both of min- 
isters and laymen to grapple with local 
situations. Tho winter is passing rapidly, 
and it is necessary to act quickly and 
definitely. 


The Bvangel- 
istic Campaign 


N LESS than a month Boston will wit- 

ness the assembling of a large number 
of the religious leaders of the country, 
who will come together at the 
call of the Religious Education 
Association for its third an- 
nual convention, The former meetings 
in Chicago and Philadelphia have been 
remarkable for their personnel and for the 
strength and comprehensiveness of their 
programs. The coming meeting bids fair 
to equal and perhaps exceed in interest 
and value these earlier conventions. Its 
central theme, The Aims of Religious 
Education, will be discussed under sev- 
eral heads, while the sessions of the 
several departments into which the asso- 
ciation is organized for definite work at- 
tract their special audiences. The annual 


A Netable 
Cenvention 


address of the president, Dr. Charles 


Cuthbert Hall, and the annual survey of 
the progress in religious and moral edu- 
cation, to be presented by Pres. W. H. P. 
Faunce of Brown University, will be 
particularly valuable contributions. 


HE LIST of the speakers, not alto- 
gether completed, includes such well- 
known men as Bishop McDowell, Presi- 
dents Henry C. King, William 

The yee R. Harper, George Harris, 
Henry 8. Pritchett, Nicholas 

M. Butler, G. Stanley Hall and F. W. 
Gunsaulus. The convention will have 
important social accessories in the form 


of receptions at Wellesley and Harvard 
and visits to historic places in the vicin- 
ity. It will be fittingly opened on Sun- 
day evening, Feb. 12, by a religious serv- 
ice in the Old South Church with the 
rendition of church music. Boston will 
doubtless exhibit its customary hospi- 
tality towards meetings of this type. 
Chairman A. E. Winship and Sec. F. H. 
Means of the committee of arrangements 
and their colleagues are doing all in their 
power to insure a successful and profit- 
able convention; with them the official 
sponsors for the movement whose head- 
quarters are in Chicago are efficiently 
co-operating. We anticipate a large at- 


.tendance from other parts of New Eng- 


land as well as metropolitan Boston. 
Even in this city, the favorite rallying 
place for large conventions, one as sig- 
nificant and as directly related to the 
welfare cf the churches does not often 
assemble, 


ISTRICT ATTORNEY JEROME has 
proceeded so vigorously with his ex- 
posure of gambling carried on under the 
eyes of the police, that Police 
pnp aay Commissioner McAdoo has 
seen the‘ futility of further 
dust-throwing in the eyes of the public 
and now with the police is carrying on 
the same work. Consequently there is a 
steady exodus out of the city of the 
leeches who prey on the public. Seventy 
philanthropic, reformatory and law en- 
forcement societies of the city met on 
the 16th to plan for concerted action at 
Albany as well as in New York against 
the evils which the Raines Law govern- 
ing hotels and their sale of liquor fosters. 
It is by all odds the most hopeful move- 
ment against evil that we have seen in 
the metropolis because so inclusive and 
so representative of expert opinion de- 
rived from careful study of conditions. 
It represents the scientific method rather 
than the emotional and hortatory. It 
arises from general and patient study of 
conditions rather than from flaming de- 
nunciation by a censor made indignant 
by specific but not necessarily prevalent 
evils. A group of wealthy Jewish bank- 
ers of the city, men like Jacob H. Schiff 
and J. H. Seligman, have put unlimited 
money and their wills together, and are 
to strive to put an end to the traffic in 
Jewish maidens on the East Side, carried 
on under what is known as the “‘ cadet ”’ 
system. 


Bt tne DOMINANT party’s caucus re- 
veals a majority of Connecticut’s 
legislators favorable to the election of 

Morgan G. Bulkeley, and he 
nang will represent the State of 

Connecticut in the United 
States Senate for the next six years. No 


such result could have happened, we are 
confident, had there been a direct primary 
law such as several of the Western states 
have, or had the state even under present 
law a less ancient and outworn method 
of representation in its legislature. All 
of the forces both of corporation influence 
and machine politics had been conspiring 
for years to bring the result to pass, and 
it was impossible for any man at a late 
hour to organize opposition to an act, 
which, as Dr. Newman Smyth says, 
‘‘marks the lowest ebb of Connecticut 
politics within the memory of man.” 
Those who like to be represented by such 
@ man as Mr. Bulkeley will do nothing. 
But now that he is elected, those who do 
not care to have the state misrepresented 
in the Senate will see to it that ere Sen- 
ator Platt’s successor is chosen, the poli- 
tics of the state are put on a different 
basis. The job is hard, but “eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty,’’ and democ- 
racy is at stake. Dr. Smyth is optimistic 
as tothe future. He says: 

We look now for the tarn of the tide and 
the flood. The bottom has been removed, so 
that all who have eyes can see. The moral 
protest throughout the state will encourage 
clean, fearless young men to leave the polit- 
ical camp-followers behind them, to rally 
round our honorable standards, and to be- 
come leaders who trust the people. 


ACTS relative to the disinclination of 
notoriously rich men resident in New 
York city to pay taxes there have been 
Beg ot Rah ee made public during 
of fex-im@- the past week, and 

ee ee ee have led to much 
comment on the ethical and fiscal ten- 
dencies of our whole system of taxa 
tion of personal property and our sys- 
tem of “swearing off” taxes. We are 
constrained to quote from The Theory 
and Practice of Taxation (1900) by David 
A. Wells: “It is doubtless only a 
question of time when personal prop- 
erty will be exempt from governmental 
taxation, because no system has ever 
been devised, or is likely to be, which 
will enable a state to tax it with an ap- 
proach to uniformity and equity. ... It 
is the all but unanimous opinions of offi- 
cials who of late have had extensive ex- 
perience in the administration of both 
the national and state revenue laws that 
oaths as a matter of restraint or as guar- 
antee of truth in respect to official state- 
ments have in a great measure ceased to 
be effectual; or, in other words, that per- 
jury, direct and constructive, has become 
so common as to almost cease to occasion 
notice.” Mr. Wells, in discussing this 
matter, after describing the low tone of 
commercial morality in this country, pro- 
ceeded to suggest that it would be well 
to inquire ‘‘ how far the existing system 
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of laws relating to taxation, national and 
state,’’ are justly chargeable with this 
lowered commercial tone, or how much 
‘*in the division of responsibility is to be 
set down to the account of those who vio- 
late the law, and how much to those who, 
forewarned of the weakness of human 
nature, deliberately make laws which 
lead men into temptation.’’ In our opin- 
ion this is an inquiry which needs to be 
made; and a system which encourages 
perjury and fraud should be superseded 
by one which reduces it to a minimum. 
We are far from recommending that real 
property bear the entire burden of taxa- 
tion. The state should get at personal 
property at a time when it is accessible 
and not to be lied about. Defective as 
our present system may be, no system of 
itself will work justly or purely. In the 
last analysis it comes down to personal 
character and the citizen’s sense of civic 
obligation; and under any system there 
will be shirkers and quitters. 


EVERAL of the newly-elected or re- 

elected governors of our common- 
wealths stand out in the public eye as 
notable champions of de- 
mocracy, civic virtue and 
the ‘‘square deal.” Chief 
of this group is Joseph W. Folk the 
Democrat, who has done more than any 
man in Missouri’s recent history to 
cleanse it from corruption, and whom 
the people of the state elected governor 
in November at the same time they voted 
for Roosevelt the Republican as Presi- 
dent, and for the same reason. Both 
men are believed by them to stand for 
honesty, and ‘‘a square deal” in courts 
and in legislatures. Mr. Folk, in his 
inaugural, recommends that franchises, 
rights and privileges secured in any de- 
gree by bribery should forthwith be null 
and void; that public franchises should 
be sold at auction; that all use of rail- 
way passes by legislators should be pro- 
hibited, and the law enforced; that 
United States senators be elected di- 
rectly by the people; that all nomina- 
tions to office be made under a general 
state primary law, conserving the rights 
of the voters and defeating the machine 
politicians. It is needless to add that 
Mr. Folk promises to execute law as 
fearlessly as governor as he did while 
district attorney of St. Louis. He knows 
better than any one how interrelated 
state and municipal venality are, how 
helpless municipal reformers are in get- 
ting remedial legislation so long as the 
municipal and state ‘‘machines” play 
into each other’s hands. First among 
the large cities to reeognize this and to 
organize to fight for honest home rule by 
bettering conditions at the state capital 
is Chicago. 


Governor Folk’s 
inaugural 


INISTERS’ associations have large 

opportunities for practical service 
to the churches, and we learn from fre- 
quent reports of them that 
many of them are devoting 
much time to work volun- 
tarily undertaken for the benefit of the 
whole denomination. The Suffolk South 
Association of Massachusetts furnishes a 
suggective illustration. At its bimonthly 
meeting last week the concluding steps 
were taken concerning a minister, a mem- 
ber of the association living outside its 


The Work of 
Associations 


territorial limits, whom the association, 
after careful investigation of charges 
presented, had found unworthy of mem- 
bership. Fellowship was withdrawn from 
him, the fact published and the papers, 
properly certified, giving a full history of 
the proceedings, were filed away for safe 
keeping. A paper on the question, Is 
Marriage a Sacrament ora Civil Contract? 
was followed by testimonies of the prac- 
tice and views of the members as to their 
duties in officiating in marriage ceremo- 
nies, and a committee was appointed to 
prepare a statement representing the con- 
clusions of the association on this subject. 
Two papers were presented on the rela- 
tions of Congregational churches to Chris- 
tian Science organizations, followed by 
statements of the methods taken in dis- 
missing members who seek to withdraw 
from our churches in order to unite with 
these organizations. A committee was 
appointed to prepare a report showing 
the usage on this matter of the churches 
represented by the association. The re- 
sults of the meeting will be available for 
other associations. It is by such means 
that a denomination without a bishop or 
church courts can promote its own unity 
and give definite direction to its progress. 


R. H. K. CARROLL’S annual sum- 

mary of the religious growth of our 
various sects during the year, now pub- 
lished in the Christian Advo- 
cate, shows that at the end of 
1904 there were 1,674 more 
ministers, 2,310 more churches and 582,878 
more communicants than at the close of 
1903. In each case this represents less 
gain than in 1903 as compared with 1902, 
In 1900 Congregationalists ranked tenth 
in number of communicants; we now 
rank eleventh among the sects. The 
Disciples of Christ, that in 1900 were 
eighth, are now sixth in order, and the 
Protestant Episcopalians, contrary to the 
popular impression, are now in the same 
relative place they were then, according 
to Dr. Carroll. Dr. Carroll estimates that 
our Congregational strength Jan. 1, 1905, 
was as follows : ministers, 6,127; churches, 
5,979; communicants, 667,951. 


The Growth 
of Churches 





NEWLY organized church will either 
make for itself a house of worship 

or come to naught; and in many commu- 
nities a church cannot 

pie on emg keep a pastor unless it 
has a house for him to 

live in. Our Church Building Society 
exists because these are assured results 
of denominational experience. It is con- 
stantly saving infant churches from dy- 
ing before they have grown to the stature 
in which they can do mature service; and 
it is saving others by making it possible 
for them to have permanent pastors. It 
is also giving new life to discouraged and 
dying churches. The story of its year’s 
work is nobly told in its annual report, 
just issued. It has voted grants during 
the year amounting to $64,310 to ninety- 
one churches, and loans aggregating 
$93,300 to sixty-five churches. Fifty-six 
churches will be permitted to borrow 
without interest $33,550 toward building 
fifty-six parsonages. These sums are last 
payments made when the churches have 
paid all other debts. A few more than 
half of our churches have contributed to 
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the society during the year (3,074), a gain 
of forty-eight over the previous year. 
Their gifts amounted to $95,753. Lega- 
cies, which have fallen off greatly in re- 
cent years, were $15,717. The total re- 
ceipts, including loans returned, were 
$217,100. The aided churches are in 
thirty-three states and territories. Wom- 
en’s missionary organizations have effect- 
ively assisted the society. The report, 
which well deserves study, shows that a 
great deal of labor has been put into this 
work with fruitful results, while appeals 
have poured in faster than ever before— 
a sign of renewed energy and enlarging 
growth and not less of increasing needs 
for larger contributions. 


IDER in territory and deeper in ex- 
perience is the substance of the 
latest reports of the religious movement 
in Wales. Beginning in the 
os eg south it has extended to the 
northern part of the princi- 
pality. It is accompanied by much emo- 
tional demonstration, but no less by strik- 
ing ethical evidence of its genuineness. 
Groups of people on the streets, in the 
fields and in the mines as well as in 
churches break out in singing, testi- 
monies are given and prayers offered, 
and women are as often heard as men 
in the meetings, which in some parts of 
Wales is unusual. The fruits of the re- 
vival are seen in debts paid, enemies 
reconciled, saloons closed for want of 
patronage, theaters deserted, and men 
and women of notoriously evil character 
becoming morally clean, wholesome and 
kind to their neighbors. Even public 
social meetings and lectures have been 
given up in favor of prayer meetings. 
The British Weekly publishes opinions 
gathered from many Welsh ministers 
concerning the revival, the general tone 
of them being in marked contrast to 
those recently published in the same 
paper concerning the Torrey meetings 
in England. From Wales comes a united 
chorus of grateful approval. Theological 
controvérsy appears to have no place 
thus far in the movement, but those 
who participate in it are absorbed in 
the joy of knowing God through love 
to Christ, and in bringing others to like 
experience of holy living. 


HE CHURCHES are facing the new 

responsibilities laid on them by un- 
expected accessions from the ranks of 
those who have heretofore 
been strangers to them or 
only indifferent acquaint- 
ances. More than twenty thousand per- 
sons have joined churches in Wales 
during the last three or four weeks. 
The vital question is how to convert 
this enthusiasm into abiding character 
and wise service. New methods of in- 
struction are necessary, and new ways of 
making the church a home and a help to 
the worthier and higher life for all 
classes of people. Matters of form and 
ritual are for the time losing their im- 
portance. Such problems as the prayer 
meeting and the second service have dis- 
appeared now that prayer and praise 
are spontaneous, and many have some- 
thing of religious experience or aspira- 
tion Which they. are eager to express. 
The order of service and the sermon are 


Results of 
the Revival 
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of secondary consequence when they may 
be broken in upon by testimonies or by 
songs which spring forth from glad 
hearts. These temporary conditions will 
of course change into settled habits, and 
much wisdom will be required to guide 
enthusiasm into steady streams of serv- 
ice flowing through useful channels. 
Visitors from England and Scotland are 
studying the revival and returning to 
kindle their own communities to new 
spiritual life. A new hope is finding ex- 
pression and a new confidence in the 
power of Christianity, and these in un- 
expected quarters. This is well illus- 
trated by an article in the London Spec- 
tator declaring that Christianity is the 
one religion which bears within itself 
the power of rebirth, the capacity for 
spiritual resurrection. Notwithstanding 
the destructive force of the weight of 
formule and ceremonies, the clouds of 
mysticism, the cold aspersions of science, 
the acids of secularism, ‘“‘ with Christian- 
ity it is always sunrise somewhere in the 
world.” 


N ARBITRATION Act is at last a 
reality for all Australia. The ques- 
tion of arbitration has wrecked two Fed- 
eral governments, 
and made existence 
a troubled and uncertain affair for a 
third; but it has now taken the form of 
law. The act can only be made use of 
when an industrial disturbance extends 
beyond the borders of a single state. It 
remains to be seen whether or not it is 
possible to manufacture a fictitious con- 
nection between disturbances in different 
states. Where the dispute is confined to 
a single state, the legislature of that 
state will be operative. Attempts were 
made by the Socialistic sections of both 
Houses to bring agricultural laborers and 
domestic servants under its provisions. 
These attempts, however, “the common 
sense of most” prevented. The main 
struggle was over the question of ‘‘pref- 
erence to unionists.”” The labor party 
was determined, if possible, to secure, in 
disputes coming before the Arbitration 
Court, preference of employment for un- 
ionistic operatives. This was stoutly re- 
sisted, on the ground that it was tanta- 
mount to a denial by organized labor of 
the right of unorganized labor to live. 
Ultimately a clause was carried which 
provides that unionists shall have pref- 
erence only when the majority of the 
workers of a particular trade belong to 
the union. 


HE ELECTION of M. Doumer as 
President of the French House of 
Deputies puts a more moderate man in 
a place of much power, and 

ng this fact, together with 


Arbitration in Australia 


‘other developments in Paris during the 


past week, seems to indicate the early re- 
tirement of Premier Combes, and the 
coming to power of a ministry somewhat 
less radical than his, though still a coali- 
tion one, made up of Republicans and 
Socialists and bent on abolishing the Con- 
cordat and secularizing the education of 
the Republic. Mr. Balfour, Premier of 
the British Ministry, in a striking speech 
at Glasgow has set forth the peculiar 
problems which the British army has to 
solve, the first one being that of suitable 
re-armament with artillery equal to that 
of any Power, and the second, the defense 


of English rights in Afghanistan, where 
the activity of the Ameer and the machi- 
nations of Russia of late have called for 
British alertness and preparation for 
strife if need be. The British Parliament 
re-convenes Feb. 14, and the Alien Bill 
will have right of way, the Ministry being 
determined to shut off much of the influx 
of Europe’s criminals and paupers who 
have been creating untoward conditions 
in the cities, especially in London. 


USSIA’S note to the Powers relative 

to Japan’s disregard of the neutrality 
of Chinese territory other than Manchu- 
rian, and complaining of the 
participation of Chinese in 
the present war as allies of Japan, is an 
important new phase of the strife with 
some far-reaching implications, if it is 
made seriously. Japan in turn claims 
that Russian troops have paid no regard 
to the compact which the Powers, includ- 
ing Russia, agreed to under the lead of 
Secretary of State Hay soon after the 
war opened. If Russia has come to the 
point of making the alleged irregularities 
of the Japanese or Chinese a pretext for 
her invasion of Chinese territory in mili- 
tary force, it will devolve on us and the 
other Powers to say what we will do in 
the light of new complications. Just what 
China is prepared to do if Russia invades 
her northern provinces is not clear; that 
she is better prepared military-wise than 
ever before is due to her sitting at the feet 
of Japanese military instructors since the 
Boxer outbreak. The letter on Chinese 
affairs by Rev. Arthur Smith which we 
publish on page 81 is illuminating, on cer- 
tain phases of affairs in China. 


Chinese Doings 


ECRETARY OF STATE HAY 

through the President has sent to 
the Senate a recommendation that dis- 
trict United States courts be 
set up in China and Korea to 
take the place of the present 
inadequate consular courts. This recom- 
mendation is based on evidence of the 
inferiority and inadequacy of the present 
judicial system, collected by Assistant 
Secretary of State Pierce on his recent 
tour of our consulates in the Orient. It 
is planned to set up these courts in Shang- 
hai, Canton, Tientsin and Seoul; to give 
judges salaries of $8,000, district attor- 
neys $5,000 and marshals and clerks 
$3,000, andto make the judicial term of 
office fifteen years. This standard of 
payment and tenure of office it is believed 
would attract a grade of men similar to 
that in the British Colonial Service, and 
make for stability and ability in admin- 
istration. Obviously the creation of tri- 
bunals of this sort and grade for the 
settlement of suits arising between Amer- 
icans in the Orient most concerns mer- 
chants, traders and shippers, but it also 
comes close home to missionaries and 
American corporations holding mission 
property. We hope the Senate will lead 
Congress in this direction. 


New Courts 
in Chine 


N A COMMUNICATION from India 
which we expect to publish speedily, 
our correspondent will tell of the effect 
which Japan’s victory 
whe rstaasc er age over Russia thus far has 
had on the Oriental mind of native In- 
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dians. Reports from the Slavonic states- 
of the Balkan peninsula tell of the simi- 
lar effect of Russia’s reverses there. In 
India the Occidental is less feared or re- 
spected. In the Balkan states the Rus- 
sian Slav seems less powerful, and the 
dread of the Oriental Turk on the one 
side and the Occidental Teuton on the- 
other side increases. Reports from Bul- 
garia and Turkey indicate that eac 
Power is preparing for war, one that 
may not come, but which Bulgaria at 
least deems inevitable sooner or later. 
Certain concessions made by Turkey in 
Macedonia lately seem to indicate that 
she wishes to be rid of complications 
there, in the light of growing Bulgarian 
self-assertion. The testimony of most 
correspondents in the English press is 
that while the administrative reforms in 
Macedonia carried on by foreigners given: 
@ measure of authority have been well 
enough so far as they go, they do not touch 
the root of the trouble; and that reform 
is sadly complicated by the rivalry be- 
tween Christians, for lack of unity among 
which the Turk finds it all the easier to 
do his will in the old way. Reports from 
Armenia tell of massacre, rapine and in- 
iquity, due in part, it must be added, to 
the fanaticism of the Armenian revolu- 
tionists as well as to the racial and reli- 
gious hostility of the Mohammedan Turk. 
American Christian missionaries on the 
ground are in a most trying place, and 
need the sympathetic thought and prayer 
of their friends and supporters in this 
country. 


HE JAPANESE are finding in Port 

Arthur and its defenses more pris- 
oners of war and larger stocks of food 
and ammunition than they 
expected to find, and less- 
need of surrender by Russia than was. 
assumed when it was made. General 
Stoessel has started for Russia, and as- 
sumes full responsibility for what was- 
done. Judging from the tenor of the 
ezar’s formal address of thanks to him 
and to the living and the dead defenders 
of Port Arthur, he has nothing to fear 
from the coming court martial. Japan 
admits the loss of 55,000 men in taking 
the citadel; and naturally is rapidly re- 
stocking and re.arming it with the idea 
of holding it permanently, or at least 
never surrendering it to Russia. If one 
wishes a fascinating account of how ap- 
plied science enters into modern strategy 
and how Port Arthur’s surrender was 
brought about by the use of the hypo- 
scope, he should read Collier’s Weekly 
of the 14th. Russian cavalry has been 
active of late in Manchuria, and has 
caused Japan some worry, but no large 
movements in the vicinity of the Shah 
Ho are to bechronicled. Marshal Oyama. 
now has with him as re-enforcements 
many thousand veterans of Nogi’s army 
and a large increase of superior artillery ;. 
but we doubt whether any very important 
military operation takes place before 
spring comes. Still it may—the Japa- 
nese are not a predictable foe. Emperor 
William of Germany, with politic impar- 
tiality, has showered honors on Generals 
Nogi and Stoessel which their sovereigns 
have permitted them to accept. French 
aid to the Baltic fleet in Madagascar 
waters is irritating the Japanese public, 
and naturally. 


The Far East 
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Are We Ready for the Revival 


When is the revival coming? What 
will be its nature? These questions are 
on many lips just now. The fact that 
people are asking them is significant, and 
presages, we hope, a certainty. But an- 
other question, less speculative and more 
fundamental, needs to be asked. Are our 
churches really ready for a revival, would 
they know what to do with one if it came, 
would they be equal to the task of adjust- 
ment and fresh initiative which it would 
certainly involve? 

Here is a church which has been mov- 
ing along in a certain groove for many 
years, maintaining the regular services, 
doing certain conventional things. All 
at once a wave of revival of interest is 
borne in upon it from without. Men who 
have worshiped perfunctorily and inter- 
mittently and men who have never en- 
tered its doors are asking what they shall 
do to be saved. They will not continue 
to ask that question long unless a certain 
atmosphere prevails. If stiffness—not to 
say frigidity—if marked social distinc- 
tions characterize that church, seekers 
for the light and warmth of religion will 
take themselves away as quickly as they 
have come. 

Even if the social and spiritual atmos- 
phere is genial, problems will at once 
arise with relation to the proper instruc- 
tion and guidance of those entering the 
new life. Is the Sunday school machin- 
nery and other provisions for spiritual 
culture adequate for the contemplated 
emergency? Converts also will want to 
be set to work. Has the average church 
today a sufficiently large and definite pro- 
gram to put before these new converts? 
Does the church know what it wants to 
do in the world, and does it know how to 
direct the zeal and energy of newly awak- 
ened souls into channels of service? 

Our question has an even more per- 
sonal bearing. It calls for heart search- 
ings on the part of every one who now 
professes to be a follower of Jesus. Un- 
happy is the condition of the lukewarm, 
recreant Christian at any time, but he is 
doubly unfortunate when the fires of re- 
vival of interest are burning in the com- 
munity. Then, if ever, half-hearted dis- 
cipleship looks cheap and mean; then all 
the weaknesses and inconsistencies of 
professing Christians lie like an incubus 
upon the church and impede its forward 
march. Better have the season of moral 
renovation in time to enjoy and profit by 
the revival; otherwise, you will want to 
shun it. 

Moreover, the revival when it comes 
will call for the subordination of many 
innocent interests and pursuits which 
now consume the time and energy of 
Christians. The Welsh revival has caused 
a desertion of the popular places of 
amusement and the remanding to the 
background of literary clubs and social 
engagements. It is not likely that the 
Welsh people will month after month 
forswear such sources of pleasure and 
profit, and it would not be well for the 
world at large if the Christian element 
in it tabooed everything diverting and 
recreative, but there is no question that 
of late years the richness of the modern 
world has led Christians to indulge them- 
selves at the expense of their own moral 
growth and spiritual usefulness. 


Church work, especially in our great 
cities, is embarrassed by the absorption 
of church members in material affairs. 
If the revival comes they must be ready 
to give up certain pleasant functions and 
agreeable comradeships. They must sac- 
rifice time, ease and perhaps pleasure. 
In other words, they must put first things 
which are first. Then the Master’s words 
will be verified to them as is the case in 
Wales today, that no man who does thus 
subordinate personal good to the claims 
of his Christian discipleship will be one 
whit less happy than before, or lose any- 
thing out of his life that is worth re- 
taining. 

A revival means the unsealing of closed 
lips. Witness bearing, so difficult in or- 
dinary times, becomes natural when the 
air is surcharged with spiritual hope and 
enthusiasm. We shail! see deacons and 
trustees talking quietly and earnestly to 
business acquaintances; parents speak- 
ing in unaffected simplicity to their chil- 
dren of Christ and his magnetic appeal 
to young life; friends telling each other 
of their experience of the love of God 
and their desire to be more useful than 
they have ever been. Will that state of 
affairs in the community and in the 
church be agreeable to you, brother, 
sister, or do you shrink from such a 
situation? 

Our question certainly sends us to the 
deep places of our personal lives. This 
inward look, provided it is steady and 
searching enough, will mean more, both 
for churches and individuals, than any 
looking toward a committee or an evan- 
gelist from overseas, or to the para- 
phernalia associated with revival move- 
ments. If we are not ready for the 
revival, the atmosphere which it creates, 
the duties which it imposes, the shift of 
emphasis from things earthly to things 
heavenly, then it is not likely to come; 
but if we are ready it is even now at our 
doors. 


The Issue of the Hour 


The essence of democracy is not equal- 
ity of native capacity, or acquired posses- 
sions, whether of body, mind or soul. It 
stands for equality of opportunity to ac- 
quire as much as one can legitimately; it 
means a ‘‘ square deal”’ for all men in the 
contest of life, and each man’s opportu- 
nity to share in the making of laws affect- 
ing him. 

When society charters corporations to 
carry on the business of traffic in passen- 
gers and freight, it presupposes that the 
rates to all who use the carriers will 
be uniform; that rich and poor, small 
and great, Caucasians and Negroes will 
have equal rights and equal privileges. 
The South has made differentiations be- 
tween passengers based on color of skin. 
Railroads generally have differentiated 
between shippers of freight, if not be- 
tween passengers; and to such an extent 
has this differentiation gone that not 
only have individuals and firms of busi- 
ness men been driven out of business by 
reason of the favoritism shown to their 
competitors, but cities and even states 
have been enriched or spoiled by the 
process. 

This fact is no new discovery. It was 
discovered early in the history of the 
Standard Oil Company’s unscrupulous 
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career; and an aroused public opinion 
forced Congress to create an Inter-State 
Commerce Commission to deal with the 
problem, so hampering it with restric- 
tions however, and so limiting its puni- 
tive power, that up to date its service to 
society at large has not been conspicu- 
ously helpful. 

During the last decade and a half senti- 
ment hostile to this alliance between ay- 
aricious monopolies and the common car- 
riers of the country has been increasing 
rapidly in volume and heat. We now 
have come to a point where the issue 
must be squarely faced, and the rights of 
the people asserted, if essential democ- 
racy is to be preserved. In the President 
and in governors like La Follette of Wis- 
consin we have champions of the people; 
in the Department of Labor and Com- 
merce, an instrument for investigation 
of facts; and in the Attorney General 
and the Federal Supreme Court, men who 
are under oath to see justice done. The 
unknown quantity is Congress, especially 
the upper House, which has in it so many 
men who owe their places there not toa 
popular mandate, but to the large corpor- 
ations. 

Two issues are before Congress. and the 
President as he casts his influence for or 
against certain remedial measures which 
will come before it at this or its next ses- 
sion. 

One issue is that of giving power to the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission and a 
new special judicial tribunal created for 
the specific purpose, to punish favorit- 
ism when shown by the common carriers. 
If the railroads’ spokesman before a Con- 
gressional committee last week speaks 
authoritatively, a large majority of re- 
sponsible railway administrators in the 
country are disposed to stop this trust- 
creating, monopoly-breeding, undemo- 
cratic practice of giving rebates to large 
shippers. New legislation prohibiting this 
abuse seems likely, and that promptly. 

When it comes to the other proposition 
which the President, Mr. Morton—Secre- 
tary of the Navy and a former railway 
manager—and some of the railway presi- 
dents of the country favor, namely, that 
of extending still farther the authority of 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission or 
a newly created tribunal, and giving to it 
the power to determine what rates shall 
be charged by the railroads for specific 
work done, then a radical difference of 
opinion arises among men equally honest. 
and public spirited. 

It calls for a radical increase of state 
authority over industry. Some argue 
that it is necessary to fend off state 


ownership and operation of the railways, . 


and that therefore it is politic to accept 
the change as in reality a conservative 
measure. Others oppose it as quite un- 


necessary, providing the rebate evil and - 


differentiation between shippers is rem- 
edied. 

Our opinion is that anything short of 
Federal power is inadequate to deal with 
these issues; that either the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission or a new tribunal 
should be so elevated in rank by official 
recognition and ample recompense of its 
members as to make it possible to get 
men of large caliber and much technical 
knowledge to serve on it; and that then 
it should be given wide scope of investi- 
gation, and ample power of punishment 
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of offenders against such Jaw as we al- 
ready have. Then, as the limitations of 
the present law appear, after thorough- 
going execution of the same, it will be 
easier to determine just what new legis- 
lation is necessary. 

Certain it is that unless present laws 
are found equal to securing ‘‘a square 
deal’’ to individuals, towns and cities, 
and sections that have been discriminated 
against in the past, new laws will beframed 
that will cover the case. The plain people 
are tired of being discriminated against, 
and are sick of the robbery. that has gone 
on from decade to decade. 





Pass the Arbitration Treaties 


Pressure from two quarters has led 
many senators to favor such amendment 
of the various arbitration treaties nego- 
tiated by the State Department as would 
reserve to the Senate determination 
whether cases arising should be arbi- 
trated under treaty provisions. In the 
case of the treaty with Great Britain this 
pressure comes from the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians and similar Irish organiza- 
tions in this country, made up of men 
who carry the spirit of revenge to the 
point of crime and treason against this 
country’s highest interests. In the case 
of other of the treaties it has been argued 
by senators from the South, disturbed by 
a recent Supreme Court decision relative 
to the liability of Southern States for ob- 
ligations incurred while in the Confeder- 
acy, that a provision should be made in 
the treaties for exemption of any such 
claim by foreign holders of the obliga- 
tions issued during the Civil War. 

President Roosevelt, in a letter to the 
Senate, has made it known that rather 
than suffer any amendent of the treaties 
by the Senate along lines suggested by 
their critics, or allow any discrimination 
between the Powers signatory to The 
Hague Convention who have desired to 
enter into these friendly relations with 
us, he will withdraw the treaties. More- 
over, he points out to the Southern sena- 
tors that the treaties ‘‘commit none of 
the contracting parties to any action in 
opposition to their national interests, 
their policy or their aspirations,’ their 
principal value being ‘‘that they consti- 
tute a considerable advance in the direc- 
tion of the purpose so ardently desired 
—of the reign of universal peace and 
good will.” No attention is paid by him 
to the special attack on the treaty with 
Great Britain, for it is contemptible. 
The best sentiment of the country as ex- 
pressed by its preachers, educators, edi- 
tors, philanthropists and by members of 
Boards of Commerce and Trade stands 
back of these treaties which the Depart- 
ment of State has negotiated; and the 
Senate may take its choice between ap- 
proving them, or still further lessening 
the respect the public has for it as a body, 
and hastening the time when it will be 
more truly representative of the people 
because its members will be elected di- 
rectly by them. 





It is significant that social settlements are 
beginning to be the recipients of legacies. By 
the will of the late George E. P. Dodge of Chi- 
cago not only do hospitals, colleges, churches 


and mission halis receive bequests—they are 


long established spiritual and redemptive 


agencies—but also Chicago Commons, Hull 
House and the Gad’s Hill Settlement receive 
generous amounts. The South End House, 
the oldest university settlement in Boston, 
founded by President Tucker of Dartmouth, 
is also taking steps to secure an endowment 
of $125,000. We cite this because we are glad 
of it; and yet must proceed to say that it is 
because the American man of wealth today who 
conceives of his property as if he were a stew- 
ard is enlarging the range of his giving and 
multiplying the agencies through which he 
does good, that the older and longer established 
agencies for altruism are forced to face the 
fact of diminishing returns, relatively speak- 
ing. Competition is as relentless a law in 
philanthropy as in industry. 





Prayer for Schools and Colleges 


If there is a church which neither has 
nor desires to have boys and girls in the 
high schools and universities, it is an un- 
usual and abnormal church, according to 
the tradition of the Fathers. The de- 
sign and purpose of training leaders lies 
deep in the social.mind of the Church. 
For this the schools and colleges were 
founded and their statistics show that 
students come to them in an unusual pro- 
portion from the Christian homes of the 
land. Of old, the ideal was to train 
Christian ministers—now we have con- 
sciously broadened the outlook, and with- 
out meaning to disparage the ministry, 
we desire to train Christian men for all 
the walks of life. 

The key to the future is in the schools, 
yet we have deliberately and finally de- 
termined that the State shall not teach 
religion, and every violently sectarian 
college is falling behind in the race for 
influence. What then are the safeguards 
for Christian leadership in the time to 
come? How shall Christ come to the 
colleges? To what definite aims shall 
we direct our prayers as we remember 
the momentous influences and decisions 
of the years of school? 

First of all this must be the prayer of 
personal intercession. It must at least 
begin with individuals—parents for chil- 
dren, friends for friends, the Church for 
its own sons and daughters. It would be 
well for each church to feel that its inter- 
cessions have to do with the children of its 
own households, and that responsibility 
and opportunity go handin hand. Prayer 
first becomes vital when it has an aim as 
definite as the mark to which the arrow 
speeds from the bow. A 

Nor must the instructors be forgotten. 
More teaching comes from character than 
books. If we believe in prayer and in 
the atmosphere of warmth which it pro- 
vides for needy souls, we shall remember 
also that teachers are men with special 
trials and temptations who need to feel, 
so far as being Christians they can feel, 
that behind them in their influence and 
work are the interest and desire of those 
who send the scholars to their care. The 
possible and not uncommon spiritual iso- 
lation of the teacher must be met by the 
warm personal interest in his work of the 
whole church. 

After all, the issues of school and col- 
lege work are mostly determined in the 
home. The schools are begging for bet- 
ter material to work upon, that they 
may do better work. Prayer must re- 
turn upon the homes of the church and 
the community, for if their standards 
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can be raised, the work of the schools 
will instantly feel the uplifting influence. 
We must pray for homes which will send 
out leaders to the schools and through 
the schools to life. 

There are encouraging signs on the 
horizon. One is the growth of Bible 
study in schools and colleges. Another 
is the organization from within of Chris- 
tian students for prayer and service. 
The initiative has come from the stu- 
dents; the church must encourage and 
help as it may and provide as genial a 
home atmosphere as the religious organ- 
izations of the schools provide. In the 
great hope of spiritual refreshing which 
we cherish it may well be that the first 
signs of fulfillment will come in the 
places where our boys and girls are 
gathered and spread from them to our 
churches and our homes. 





Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Mreting, Jan. 22-28. 1 John 2: 1-29; 1 Sam. 1: 
21-28. 





In Brief 


Members of the League of the Golden Pen, 
be sure to read our young folks’ story this 
week. You may get some points from it. 





Pastors who may soon be changing their 
fields of labor will find certain experiences 
incidental to the process sympathetically de- 
picted in Mr. Poeton’s article on page 88. 





How these Japanese “pagans” do heap 
coals of fire on their enemies’ heads! The 
municipality of Nagasaki has voted $3,500 to 
be expended in entertaining Russian prison- 
ers en route through the city. 





Evans Roberts, the Welsh spiritual leader, 
prays, “‘ Bend the Church.” Principal For- 
syth, chairman of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, says, ‘‘ The first need 
of a better world is a holier Church.” 





‘* His mind was so clear, his temper was so 
sweet, his standards of conduct were so high, 
that if any man had trouble with Baldwin the 
presumption was the other man was wrong.” 
What a legacy to pass on to one’s children 
is this estimate of the late William H. Bald- 
win, Jr.! 


The death of Kasriel H. Sarasohn, founder 
of the first Jewish daily newspaper in this 
country and a prominent figure. im Jewish 
journalism in“this country by reason of his 
ownership and control of several papers, takes 
from the ranks of the Jews a man whose phi- 
lanthropy has been as conspicuous as his jour- 
nalistic influence. 





Sunday work is going on in the naval gun 
factory of the Washington Navy Yard under 
permissive orders from Secretary Morton. 
This fact, together with increasing use of Sun- 
day for social functions in Washington offi- 
cial and diplomatic circles, led the local Prot- 
estant clergy to meet recently and consider 
the problem. It was agreed that the matter 
should be referred to publicly from the pulpit 
and in personal dealings with the laity. 


That was arare tribute which Dr. Alexander 
McKenzie paid to the late Dr. Herrick in an 
address before the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. It shows how a minister may always 
have a fresh message even to the veteran 
Christian scholar. Dr. McKenzie said: “‘ He 
knew theology but he taught it as it was re- 
lated to life, with deep insight and a spiritual 
intuition. I always heard something I had 
net known. The thought was fresh, vital, 
forceful.” 





Oar last week’s editorial on the success of 
Christian men of business has another equally 
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telling illustration in the ended life of Warren 
F. Draper of Andover, a full notice of whom 
is given on another page. A poor boy, a hard- 
working man, of unostentatious life, he not 
only achieved by Christian industry and in- 
tegrity conspicuous success.in business itself 
honorable and useful—bookseller, printer, edi- 
tor, publisher—but, more than that, he was 
all the while about his Father’s business, and 
gave or left all for the highest Christian uses. 





Missionaries on furlough in this country 
do not lead lives of utter inactivity, if one 
may judge by a glance at the engagement 
calendar of Dr. R. A. Hume of India. To 
say nothing of church appointments for Sun- 
days, he is to deliver this winter courses of 
lectures at Andover Seminary and Chicago 
University, single addresses at Worcester, 
‘before a ministerial association, at Wellesley, 
Amherst and Mt. Holyoke Colleges, before the 
Religious Education Association and various 
«Congregational clubs and church gatherings. 





Life has been a most bold, severe and relent- 
less critic of the firm of Jews which, as the 
** dramatic trust,’’ controls so large a percent- 
age of the theater business of this country. 
By a decree recently posted Life’s dramatie 
critic is debarred from entering any of the 
many theaters of the trust in New York city. 
He announces that he will contest the matter 
in the courts. He must have told some truth 
to have drawn down on him such drastic 
action. The trust managers say that their 
action is due to resentment of the anti-Semitic 
temper of the critic: 





It is suggested that the proposed national 
federation of Protestant churches of America 
will not attempt to frame any doctrinal stand- 
ard but will form an organization authorized 
to speak for all the churches on all great 
moral problems, such as marriage and di- 
vorce, Sabbath observance and temperance. 
We would not prejudice in advance any move- 
ment toward united action of the churches, 
but if they can be brought into harmony of 
judgment as to such questions as these, the 
task of forming a creed acceptable to all will 
seem quite easy in comparison. 





T. F. Curley, elected to the Massachusetts 
legislature after having been convicted of a 
grave crime, and unseated by the legislature 
while he was in jail serving sentence, claims 
that he was persecuted because he is a Roman 
Catholic. The Sacred Heart Review resents 
this attempt of a criminal to shield himself 
behind his church and says: “It is a shrewd 
move of Mr. Curley’s to try to shift the issue 
from a personal to a race and religious basis, 
but sensible Catholics will not be misled by 
it. They will beliéve that he deserved his 
punishment richly. Their only regret will 
be that the punishment is altogether inade- 
quate to the gravity of the offense.” 





Belief in the infallibility of any man is dan- 
gerous to the intellectual and moral stamina 
of those who believe, and this applies as much 
to followers of Mr. Sanford of Maine as to 
Pius X.of Rome. Such testimony as has been 
given in the courts during the past week as 
to the credulity of Sanford’s followers is 
astounding, and he must be more than mortal 
to resist temptation to abuse his power over 
his disciples. Hence we are glad to note in- 
timations that representative men in Maine 
of many Christian sects and of no sect are 
moving on the proper state authorities for a 
thoroughgoing investigation of the character 
and acts of the leader of the community at 
Shiloh. 





The clearest and most complete account 
of the Welsh revival which has reached this 
country is in a little booklet by William T. 
Stead, published by the Review of Reviews of 
London. It embodies the special reports fur- 
nished by him to London papers, to some of 
which we have already referred. Mr. Stead 


also discloses the influence which the revival 
of 1859 and 1860 had upon his own life, and 
points out the historical sequence between 
revivals and great political, social and indus- 
trial reforms. He believes that this present 
revival is likely to extend far beyond Wales 
and to accomplish large and lasting results, 
not only in individual conversions, but in the 
securing of the ends for which social reforms 
and trustworthy labor leaders are striving. 





It is suggestive to see how thoroughly con- 
verted to the idea of an institutional church 
Rev. C. Silvester Horne has become, since he 
left his wealthy suburban church and went 
down to deal with the London masses. The 
lesson he gets out of the results of the Welsh 
revival is, that it will force the churches to 
find a way of holding the converts they have 
won from the streets, public houses and broth- 
els. ‘‘ If the revivalists,’’ he says, ‘‘are con- 
tent with their present results, the public 
house will surely get back its own again.” 
**The opportunity is unique to make this im- 
possible by transferring to the churches the 
organization of the social life of the people 
on a scale hitherto unattempted.” 





Another of the group of iron and steel mag- 
nates who have made colossal fortunes in and 
around Pittsburg, Pa., has come to see his 
duties asa steward of wealth. Itis announced 
that Mr. Henry Phipps, now a resident of New 
York city, will co operate with ex-Tenement 
House Commissioner Robert W. De Forest 
and other expert students of the problem in 
building model tenements in New York city, 
the first investment of capital amounting to 
$1,000,000, on which a four per cent. dividend 
is expected. George Peabody years ago set an 
example of this sort of provident philanthropy 
in London, and the wonder is that more of 
our American millionaires have not turned to 
it earlier. 





Colorado, says the Denver Times, has 108 
millionaires, whose aggregate wealth is not 
less than $260,000,000, and there is more money 
in the state in proportion to population than 
in any other state in the Union. The time is 
at hand for the great mining state to stretch 
forth its strong arm and help good enterprises 
in weaker states. We need, however, to re- 
member that presumably these abounding re- 
sources are not to any extent in the hands of 
Christian men and women. If the noblest 
conceptions of the responsibilities of wealth 
are ever to actuate its possessors it will be be- 
cause our churches there and such splendid 
institutions as Colorado College are main- 
tained at their highest point of efficiency. 
Until, through such agencies, that sense of 
responsibility can be awakened, the East, 
though burdened with its own problems, can- 
not withhold its help entirely from the chil- 
dren of its own beneficence. 





If the revival services which we are expect- 
ing to see begin do take form, what is our 
attitude to be toward churches called non- 
evangelical which sincerely wish to labor in 
the movement for spiritual and ethical better- 
ment? The issue, as it shapes itself to Uni- 
versalists, is thus defined by the Universalist 
Leader: 


We believe that as a general rule our min- 
isters and people can work together in har- 
mony with their neighbors of other churches 
whenever the opportunity occurs. The old 
walls of separation are down, or nearly enough 
down, so that we can reach across and take the 
hands of our fellow-Christians. There is no 
such bitterness as once existed, there are 
really no such differences even of theology; 
we may keep the same old names upon our 
books; but certainly the other churches have 
become more liberal in their interpretations, 
and certainly we have become more warm- 
hearted, and have caught something more of 
the spirit of the Master, making us want to 
join in and help those who are trying to help 
their fellowmen. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Jan. 22, Sunday. The Birth of Isaac.—Gen. 
21: 1-8. 
The wonderful beginning of an uneventful 
life. Abraham called his son after his own 
half incredulous astonishment at God’s prom- 


ise; Sarah takes the name, Isaac, Laughter, 


as the sign of her own triumph after the long 
reproach of childlessness. Isaac is a parable 
to all parents, because he was manifestly the 
special sending of God. There lies the secret 
of all right family life. Parenthood is stew- 
ardship, and God’s help is with all parents in 
their work. Father in heaven, we remember 
that children are Thy gift and that Thy help 
comes with them. We thank Thee for the love 
that cared for our own helpless childhood. 
Help us so to live that no child shall be led 
astray from Thee by word or deed of ours. 


Jan. 23. Ishmael Cast Out.—Gen. 21: 9-21. 
Note Sarah’s authority in the tent. Her 
jealousy of the bondmaid’s son becomes an 
instrument of sifting. Hagar and Ishmael 
go out to their own place and work, Isaac 
remains. Ishmael was fourteen, to his mother 
he seemed still a child. When she despaired, 
God’s angel had already led her to the well; 
she had but to open her eyes and see it. 


Jan. 24. The Covenant with Abimelech.—Gen. 

21: 22-34. 

Quarrels of neighbors in a thirsty land are 
about the wells. Abraham had become a 
power in the land, the head of a force which 
must be respected. Evidences of God’s favor 
made Abimelech desire peace with him for 
al} time to come. Note the courtesy of Abra- 
ham in asserting his rights. It would be well 
with us if our neighbors recognized in our 
lives the evidence of God’s presence. 


Jan. 25. Abraham Put to Proof.—Gen. 22: 

1-8. 

Isaac was a full-grown lad. The story rep- 
resents God as claiming his gift again. This 
time Abraham did not laugh, but he obeyed. 
Was there not assurance of faith behind that 
quiet word, ‘‘God will provide himself the 
lamb for a burnt offering, my son’? It was 
faith to the uttermost, which God can never 
disappoint. The way and the goal are not to 
be judged by the beginning, though that is 
the constant temptation of our unbelief. 
Abraham climbed the hill in sorrow; he de- 
scended with a triumphant faith. : 


Jan. 26. The Sacrifice Accepted.—Gen. 22: 

9-19. 

It was no vague command; the very place 
had been appointed. Isaac trusts his father 
as his father trusted God. So far as their 
wills were concerned the sacrifice was com- 
plete. But God, who had promised that “‘in 
Isaac shall thy seed be called,” could not 
contradict himself. Note the significant name. 
May not our every place of sacrifice become 
the place where Jehovah will provide? 


Jan. 27. The Death of Sarah.—Gen. 22: 20- - 


24; 23: 1-2. 

Sarah had the happiness of motherhood in 
seeing her son grow to full strength. It is not 
until she is gone that Abraham thinks of find- 
ing Isaac a wife. It would be interesting to 
compare those fragmentary glimpses of Sarah 
with the picture of Helen, Sparta’s queen, 
and Penelope—Greek wives of chiefs—in the 
Odyssey. 


Jan. 28. Buying a Sepulcher.—Gen. 23: 3-20. 

The ancient code of law of Hammurabi 
which has recently been unearthed from the 
mounds of the Euphrates valley governed this 
transaction. The cave is now covered by the 
great mosque of Hebron, one of the four sa- 
cred places of the Moslem world. For Ish- 
mael was Abraham’s firstborn and the father 
of Mohammed. Here Abraham, Isaac and Ja- 
cob are buried. 
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A Strikingly Fresh Treat- 


ment of an Age-Long 
Problem 








Religion and Morals 


By Rev. James Brierley 


The Personality of Christ 
the Oaly Sufficient 
Dynamic 








(A writer who has gained for himself during 
the last few years a large audience in England 
among religious thinkers is best known to the 
public by his signature, ‘J. B.’’ His books, 
Studies of the Soul, Ourselves and the Uni- 
verse, and Problems of Living, are being cir- 
culated extensively in America. They have 
already been translated into several languages. 
He is himself a remarkable personality. Dur- 
ing several years of invalidism he read exten- 
sively ancient and modern classics in different 
tongues, and he readily recalls from them quo- 
tations which interpret and illumine the higher 
experiences of daily life. Rev. Dr. R. F. Hor- 
ton of London says of him: “To all appear- 
ance, ‘J. B.’ isinexhaustible. The unending 
kaleidoscopic panorama of life furnishes him 
with subjects, and to it he brings his alert and 
nimble mind, stored with allusion, quotation 
and knowledge that is all alive.” 

Our readers will be pleased to learn that “‘ J. 
B.” has promised to write a series of articles 
for The Congregationalist. Recently over a 
luncheon table he discussed witb us a topic on 
which he has written an article that has since 
appeared in the London Christian World 
under the title at the head of thiscolumn. As 
a foretaste of what our readers may expect we 
give them herewith the greater portion of this 
article.— Tur Ep1Tors. } 


Let us admit, to begin with—for the 
facts here compel us—that human moral- 
ity is an org:inie growth, deyeloping by a 
kind of inward necessity. As we watch 
the centuries we discern the varying 
stages of it, with standards that contin- 
ually shift as the years go on. One of 
the most interesting things in the Bible 
is the spectacle it offers of these separate 
moral strata. The patriarchs. were sin- 
cerely religious men, but their morals, if 
practiced here today, would land them in 
jail inside of a week. Even under the 
Christian inspiration the moral principle 
is, we see, subject to the limitations of 
the time. Augustine was one of the 
deepest and devoutest souls that ever 
lived, but a host of his views on these 
matters are impossible to us. Our time, 
indeed, is witnessing a development of 
the moral perspective which amounts in 
itself almost to a revelation. We under- 
stand, in a way never realized before, 
that morality is, above all things, the 
science of right living, the science of pro- 
curing the fullest life, of securing the 
highest type of man and woman. And 
this view is bringing new elements into 
the question. We see now what Socrates 
urged, the connection between knowledge 
and ethics. To do things best, we must 
know things best. Hence more and more 
the idea will prevail that ignorance, un- 
skill in things, inasmuch as it keeps men 
back from the higher realizations, is in 
itself a kind of lower morality. Then 
the modern mind is being more and more 
penetrated with the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the social organism. We see, 
as M. Bourgeois, in his Solidarité, has so 
fully expounded, how the struggle for in- 
dividual development, while the first con- 
dition aid the initiative of all progress, 
becomes in its turn part of a vast, social 
movement outside. 


THE MORAL MOVEMENT DEPENDS ON 
RELIGION 


With this all admitted, where does reli- 
gion come in? Can the moral movement 
go on without it? Here comes that other 
question which we propounded: ‘“‘ What 
do we mean by religion?”” We have seen 
how a certain form of it, and that very 
intense and real in its way, has subsisted 
and does subsist alongside of the grossest 
immorality. That is one fact. But to 
get a true view we must have all the 
facts. And another of them, not less 
certainly established, is that no advance 
in morality has been made apart from 
religion. Man has never yet been kept on 
his upward line by mere scientific proposi- 
tions. China is often pointed to as a 
country which has subsisted on a bare 
morality. Has it? Is Confucianism a 
bare morality? Confucius always turned 
to the religious motive as the final sanc- 
tion. He pointed his disciples with ad- 
miration to that wonderful inscription 
on the golden statue in the Temple of 
Light: ‘‘When you speak, when you act, 
when you think, you seem alone, unseen, 
unheard, but the spirits are witnesses of 
all.””. That is religion. It is the same 
religion—the religion of the unseen pres- 
ence—that lay back of the best in Stoi- 
cism and gave it its strength. It is the 
very motive force to which Epictetus 
appeals: ‘‘When you have shut your door 
and darkened your room, say not to your- 
self you are alone. God is in your room 
and your attendant genius likewise.’’ 
The French revolutionaries tried te get 
on without the religious motive, and 
wound up with Robespierre’s declaration 
that if God did not exist it would be nec- 
essary to invent him. 

Modern thinking, proposing to found 
morality solely upon the principles of 
human nature, will have to take account 
of all there is in human nature. And 
one of the first things we meet there is 
the necessity, in order that man may 
come to his true self, that he be pos- 
sessed by something, some one beyond 
himself. In one of Baudelaire’s prose 
poems we have this seemingly wild ex- 
clamation: ‘‘To escape being the mar- 
tyrized slaves of the hour, intoxicate 
yourselves! Be ever intoxicated—with 
wine, or poetry, or virtue, as you will. 
But be ever intoxicated!” A strange 
outburst, yet with deep truth in it. Man 
must, to reach his best, be filled with 
something not himself. And that is the 
basal truth of all religion. It is the top- 
most truth of Christianity. It is where 
the personal Christ comes in as its cen- 
tral and satisfying fact. Edmund Spiess, 
in his Logos Spermatikos, gives an ex- 
haustive comparison between the ancient 
Greek ethics and the New Testament 
teaching. He finds that almost every- 
thing said in the New Testament has 
been taught, in one form or another, by 
the philosophers outside. And yet an- 
cient Greece had not Christianity. It 
lacked the personality of Christ. 


THE GOSPEL THE LINK BETWEEN FEEL- 
ING AND ACTION 


We strike here the clarifying fact of 
our whole controversy. A true morality, 
we have said, requires a growing knowl- 
edge. But to be operative it demands. 
something more. It must have a motive,. 
an impelling force. We know Matthew 
Arnold’s definition of religion—“ moral- 
ity touched with emotion.” It is by no 
means a complete definition, but it goes 
along way. And it is the Christianity of 
the presence of Christ that gives us the 
true morality and the true emotion. In 
Russia, or England, or anywhere else 
where religion may be more or less dis- 
membered from the best living, it is be- 
cause there is a link missing, a lack of 
coherence between the knowing and the 
feeling. Where the gospel is really un- 
derstood and felt it has always uplifted 
the morals. Chalmers in his early days 
preached morals alone and with no moral 
result. He became filled with the love 
of Christ, and with that power behind 
him engraved the ethical precepts on 
the heart of Scotland. M. Villemain, in 
his great work on the Fathers, while recog- 
nizing that the early Church lost much of 
the intellectual treasure of the Greeks, 
observes that it was more than com- 
pensated by the moral force which Chris. 
tianity brought into the world. 


THE HIGHEST TEACHING AND THE 
HIGHEST NATURE 


To sum up then, in the Christianity of 
Christ we have the best solution we know 
of the problem involved in “religion and 
morals.” We have here the highest teach- 
ing, combined with the highest motive for 
following it. “‘ Enivrez vous,’”’ says our 
Baudelaire. The simple Christian has a 
better sense for this than had Bau- 
delaire. He has the best sort of posses- 
sion. Back of his knowing is a being, 
behind the ethic a force to translate it. 
into life. The Church of to-day will gain 
or lose power in proportion as it keeps 
the balance between the two factors. 
Its exhortation must be crammed with 
ethic. At its peril may it arouse feeling, 
unless it use it as the way to conduct. 
Historic Christianity is, as we have con- 
fessed, full of moral failures. But it has 
also the most magnificent successes. 
They have always come, and always wilk 
come, when the gospel in the fullness of 
its moral is combined with the fullness of 
its spiritual. The modern pulpit, as an. 
instruction in this whole matter, cannot. 
do better than to reread the sermons of 
John Wesley. In those wonderful com- 
positions, examples of the purest English, 
the great evangelist, who did more for 
England than all the eighteenth-century 
thinkers and politicians combined, offers 
us a gospel which stirs to its depths the 
spiritual passion, and then turns this 
force tothe performance of every human 
duty. The Church today can do no better 
than to copy that model. 
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The Christian Opportunity in Japan 


Three Minutes with a Wounded 
Soldier 


BY PROF. WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 


{ Writing in The Congregationalist, Nov. 26, 
1904, a woman missionary in Japan put this 
question: Jf you had before you a man of 
good intelligence and moderate education, a 
man, that is, who could reod and write freely, 
but who had only a narrow outlook on the his- 
tory even of his own country; and if, this man 
having never heard of Christianity, you could 
hold hix undivided attention for three minutes, 
what would you say to him? We subjoin two 
replies, one from a professor of theology and 
one from a secretary of the American Board. 
—EvI ors.) 

It is implied in the context that the man 
isa wounded Japanese soldier. I have never 
lived among the Japanese, and do not know 
their ways of thought; but before I found 
myself in the hospital with the soldier I 
should have made acquaintance with the 
people and their life, so as to be able to 
meet him with less sense of strangeness 
than if I had just landed there. I cannot 
quote the speech that I should make, but I 
carr show what use I should try to make 
of my three minutes. In fact, I should not 
make a three minutes’ speech. That would 
not be natural, for human intercourse tends 
to be reciprocal. If I really held his undi- 
vided attention, probably I should say some- 
thing that would suggest to him a question, 
and it would be great folly for me to talk 
right on, not allowing him to ask it. He 
ought to occupy some part of the three min- 
utes in talking back, or in questioning me. 
So I can plan no speech. I shall have to move 
with the occasion. 

As to the impression that I should wish to 
make upon the man, I am sure that it would 
be best if I were to touch him on the side of 
the heart, rather than of the intellect. Asa 
thinker, teacher, preacher, I might suppose 
that I must influence him first by means of 
statements; but it would be better if I could 
influence him first in the realm of feeling. 
Doctrine or history in a hospital is not the 
first thing needful. I desire to speak the 
truth in love, but the love will have to be 
there first, if I am to make the combination 
with success. So I should wish the man to 
feel that I was interested in him. I should 
be there, I know, as a representative of the 
Christian gospel of love and help—that is, as 
a representative of Christ, and of God. My 
object would be to bring the man under the 
influence of God as I know him in Christ. 
But God is love, and as love in Christ we 
know him; therefore I must be there in love, 
and as love. I must make the impression of 
love toward the man whom I desire to in- 
fluence. So the man must feel me to be 
vitally interested in him. It must appear to 
him that though I may never have seen him 
before, I care for him. 

Of course there is only one way to do this. 
If I am to make the impression of love, the 
love must be there. If heis to feel that Iam 
interested in him, I must be interested in him. 
Such must be the fact; the genuine thing must 
be present. It is of no use to put it on, to as- 
sume a tone of interest, to try to act as if I 
were interested and convey the impression 
that Iam. Any man can see through that. 
Unreality defeats itself. If I am not really 
interested in the man in the Christian way, I 
may be able to help him much, but not in the 
manner now proposed. I am supposed to be 
there as a Christian, for a Christian’s highest 
purpose; and the man must feel, when I sit 
down beside him, that some one has come 
who cares for him most sincerely. Even that 
introduction which is made through knowl- 
edge of the Japanese atmosphere and turn of 


mind is not so important as this. Tothis end, 
my preparation for the interview must begin 
long before my three minutes open. If Iam 
geing to the hospital for this Christian pur- 
pose, I must be a person who can meet any 
man who lies there in the spirit of Christian 
interest and love. If I am not such a person, 
I shall do better to offer some other service 
than that which our question contemplates. 
I may help to make his bed. : 

It may aid my special purpose if I can offer 
him some physical comfort or relief. It is 
not by accident that Christian influence is 
often offered at the very best by nurses and 
physicians, or that medical missionaries are 
among the most useful of all. Among the 
worthy ways of expressing the heart of 
Christian love, all forms of kindness have 
their place. Quite possibly I might often find 
my man in such a state that I could serve 
Christ best by taking hold to make him com- 
fortable. All wise visitors in hospitals learn 
that helpfulness and kindly ministrations are 
good preparations for religious influence. 

But I have found my man, I do care for him, 
and the way is open for three minutes of con- 
versation. What shall I say? 

The man is in trouble, more or less keen. 
He suffers, and he may be anxious about 
others. Probably he is not accustomed to 
any high uplift of the soul in trouble, or even 
to the idea of it, and yet he has powers that 
are capable of such experience. Sitting be- 
side him, I wish to let him discover that I 
have a source of strength and consolation for 
my soul that is to me extremely precious. I 
will speak to him with this in view. I will 
tell him that I know whose hands I am in, 
and what kind care is over me. I may have 
had experience that proved precious to me 
because of this assurance, and I will let him 
know that I have borne the test of trouble 
and found my source of strength and com- 
fort sure. I will try to tell him that I am 
trusting myself to a gracious divine care. 

Can I speak of the Heavenly Father with 
any hope of being understood? I think I may, 
if I lead up to the thought through my ex- 
perience of strength and comfort in him. The 
doctrine of a heavenly Father I could not 
preach in so short a time, but the experience 
of the heart in the care of a heavenly Father 
I think I may hope to make somewhat help- 
ful. A gracious God, who forgives my sins, 
or receives me though I am not worthy, who 
sustains me in my troubles, and on whom 
I rest my soul—this is what I shall try to set 
forth as real to me, and real to him. 

Shall 1 talk of Christ? I think not at first. 
Ineed first that which needs least explanation 
lying beyond the man’s present knowledge. 
It would take more than three minutes if I 
sought to make him understand the history 
and the truth that the name of Christ suggests 
tome. Nor shall [ talk to him of Christianity, 
or let him know that [ am advocating a differ- 
ent religion from his. The shortest course 
from his situation into the Christian region is 
the way from trouble to rest in divine grace 
and care. And I have no fear that Christ 
will consider me disloyal to him because I do 
not speak his name. I shall be delivering his 
message, and saying something like what I 
may fairly think that he himself would say if 
he sat down beside the bedside in the hospital 
in Japan. 

I am coming again, however, and next 
week I hope to see my man again. If he is 
gone before then, I shall have done what I 
could. If he is still there, and his mind hovers 
about what we have said together, I shall 
wish to lead him on. Probably by that time 
I shall come, or he will lead me, to speak of 
Christ, and of my God as coming forth in him 
to save. If the fact of sin comes out, my 
message -will be ready. Even then, in my 
second three minutes or my third, I shall not 


wait till I have shown him that my gift is an- 
other religion. The preciousness of the gift 
may show him that, if once he receives it. 
I shall offer him the reality of divine love and 
salvation, and let him accept it, if he will, just 
where he is. 

And to all this I may add that the oecasion 
may lead me in quite another way than this 
which I have pointed out. But this I offer in 
response to the request of the missionary, 
whom may God bless in her labor of love. 


A Missionary Secretary’s View 


So far as I understand the religious and 
mental characteristics of the Japanese, I be- 
lieve five minutes with a soldier who knows 
nothing of Christianity could be used in no 
better way than to impress upon his mind the 
fact of one personal God, the Creator of the 
universe, who loves with a perfect love all 
men. There would be no time for proof but 
simply for an emphatic statement of these fun- 
damental facts of ourfaith. Then I would put 
into his hands a copy of the Gospel according 
to John. 


Boston. JAMES L. BARTON. 


The Great Opening for the 
Missionaries 

{From the same woman missionary to whose 
question Drs. Clarke and Barton respond we 
have just received, in a privaté letter, an 
account of a personal experience in distribut- 
ing Christian literature which is doubtless 
typical of what has been taking place in other 
Japanese cities.—EDIToRs. } 


For the past week the Nagoya Division has 
been going through Osaka to Hiroshima. 
Osaka is a feeding station and they stop here 
an hour. The missionaries have permission 
to distribute tracts to the soldiers, and we 
alone have perfect freedom in going wher- 
ever we choose in the part of the station de- 
voted to their accommodation. Others have 
to show a pass whenever they go through the 
gates. We take turns in going down, getting 
our supplies from a central committee. I 
went last Saturday and Sunday to meet sev- 
eral trains, and my experiences were most 
amusing. 

Not liking to be the only woman among a 
thousand or more men, I took with me my old 
servant Tomo. She is a dear old soul, an 
earnest Christian and a woman of most 
refined nature—though quite uneducated. 
She was pleased to be allowed to go. After 
their meal the soldiers are all reseated in the 
train for about twenty minutes before it starts. 
That is the best time to go amongthem. I be- 
gan at the end of the train and went right 
down. The men are so eager to get any form 
of reading and our supplies are so limited we 
only gave to the men who held out their hands 
for books. 

When they began to tumble over one an- 
other to get near me I stopped and said: 
** Boys, this is not something just for fun. 
I hope you will find it useful, but you must 
not be disappointed if it is less amusing than 
you expect.”” One man asked, ‘‘ What have 
you come here for?’ and about fifty crowded 
around to hear the answer. ‘‘ You are going 
into danger and some of you will never have 
another chance to hear the Christian truth. 
We have such joy in our religion that we 
long to help you to one source of peace and 
consolation.”” The men took the tracts and 
turned away in silence. 

Once when I was distributing papers an of- 
ficer got out of the carriage saying to the 
soldiers in front, “‘ Don’t take those books 
from that lady’s hand with your hats on.” 
As every train has gone out, the men in the 
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officers’ car have given me a special salute. I 
don’t think they are greatly interested in re- 
ligion, but they are in a state of mind to be 
touched by. kindness or show of interest. 
In this connection a Japanese friend said to 
me, *‘] should think any one would want a re- 
ligion that makes a person look as happy as 
you do.” 

We keep ourselves very thoroughly informed 
about the war simply for our own pleasure. 


But I cannot tell you what an “open sesame” 
it has proved to the hearts of men of whom I 
have had before only a passing knowledge. 
The missionaries who have gone through this 
war will ever after stand in a different posi- 
tion in the eyes of those about them. It is our 
great opening, whether Japan conquers or is 
defeated. Pray that we may have wisdom to 
use wisely the opportunity placed in our 
hands. M. B. D. 





China in Time of War 


By Rev. Arthur Smith, D. D., Author of Chinese Characteristics 


There is a Chinese saying that although 
water is soft, yet when frozen it becomes 
hard; gold is hard, yet when melted it be- 
eomes soft, ‘‘ from which we may learn that 
we never can tell what one will do until he 
is pressed to the utmost extremity.” This 
aphorism is very applicable to the Celestial 
Empire. The Boxer outburst exhibited the 
Chinese race in a light for the most part new, 
and the present war between Japan and Rus- 
sia is another valuable touchstone revealing 
national traits upon a large and impressive 
scale. It isnot every day, even in the Orient, 
that one comes upon two nations which are 
disinterestedly fighting over the territory of a 
third, which is not allowed to take any active 
part on either side. There are a few Chinese 
who keenly feel the disgrace of such a state of 
things, but for the most part there is a silent 
joy that others are ready to fight our battles 
for us, with no more perception of the latent 
fact that all this must eventually be paid for. 


JAPAN ALERT 


Now that the Japanese have cleared the 
Russians out of the most important parts of 
Manchuria, the Chinese are ready to flock in 
and resume their former business relations, 
which were both brisk and profitable. But 


’ then comes a chorus of complaints because the 


Japanese have taken the whole country under 
their own wing, enforcing such military 
regulations as to make even the Chinese 
comprehend that they are no longer wanted 
there. This may not mean that Japan, in 
Lord Brougham’s phrase, intends to rescue 
her neighbor’s estates from her adversary, 
and keep them herself, but it certainly looks 
that way—and no wonder. 

As for the astonishing example of military 
success offered to the Chinese, together with 
practical illustrations of how an army should 
be raised, clothed, fed, drilled and led, it is 
as wholly lost upon the Chinese as a mathe- 
matical demonstration of a correct theory of 
the precession of the equinoxes. It is gazed 
‘upon with a mild surprise, but no Chinese for 
@ moment supposes that any one of these 
phenomena could happen in China with 
Chinese troops, any more than one who wit- 
nesses a tight-rope performance with appro- 
bation would expect himself to duplicate the 
exhibition. In the expressive Chinese col- 
loquial that is simply ‘‘no go’’—and that is 
all there is of it. 


HOW NOT TO DO IT 


A most impressive object lesson of how not 
to conduct military affairs is exhibited in the 
southern province of Kwangsi, where for sev- 
eral years a rebellion has been raging, to a 
large extent unchecked in its earlier stages. 
No one seems to know precisely what it is 
about, but the most probable explanation is 
that a body of national troops were kept in 
arrears of pay (as is the almost invariable 
Chinese custom), that in self-defense they re- 
volted and became ‘“‘ rebels,”’ gathering mal- 
contents to their standard, and overrunning 
the province. 

In time some of them were persuaded to 
forsake their rebellion, return to the imperial 
service and let the past be forgotten (all of 
which is in accord with classical precedent). 


But the same process of short pay and no pay 
at all again produced the same results, and 
this time the breach was final. One of the 
ablest governor-gererals in the empire was 
sent to put down the disturbance, being ap- 
pointed, quite contrary to law and custom, 
to rule over his native province. But though 
he has been there for more than a year, it is 
reported that things are worse than ever, with 
the French in fonkin hovering on the border, 
threatening to “‘ restore order’’ on their own 
account if China cannot or will not do so. 
Tha Chinese Government would gladly imitate 
the Japanese, but one might as well take a 
garden syringe to put out a burning block of 
buildings as expect to extinguish such a rising 
with Chinese troops in a Chinese way. 


ARE THE REFORMS GENUINE ? 


Were there sufficient space it would be easy 
to indite an interesting essay on the reforms 
which are at present being introduced into 
China. The number is large, the array strik- 
ing, the effect spectacular. But when one 
comes to inquire what they really connote, 
the replies are discordant. On the one hand 
it is pointed out that now that China has her 
** pusitively last chance” to save herself, she 
has awakened to the seriousness of the crisis, 
and is striving to adapt herself to the inevita- 
ble. Of this there are unquestionably many 
signs. 

It is contended on the other hand that not 
a single vital or radical change has thus far 
been introduced into the administration of the 
government. The life of the reforms is in 
the new education, schools, colleges and the 
Peking University. But the most vigorous 
advocate of the new régime cannot claim that 
these are at present anything more than a 
shell waiting to be filled up: Edicts, procla- 
mations and plans are indeed superabundant, 
but there are almost no men capable of carry- 
ing out the new rules and still fewer who are 
really willing to disturb the ancient order, 
although many feel its uselessness and inad- 
equacy. 

Bat worse even than incompetence and ig- 
norance is the secret doubt whether the im- 
perial edicts commanding the new departure 
are genuine or only for show. This duplicity 
of Chinese official utterances is one which the 
Occident finds it difficult to comprehend, but 
it is in reality one of the central facts in the 
conduct of all public affairs in the Flowery 
Empire, and unless it is always taken into 
account nothing can be understood of the con- 
tradictory and baffling phenomena which pre- 
sent themselves to view. 

One of the readjustments which most com- 
mends itself to the government is the radical 
reorganization of the Chinese army—a most 
necessary step from every point of view. But 
the naturally suspicious Chinese can with dif- 
ficulty be persuaded that the progressive Man- 
chu sent around the empire on this errand is 
not a replica of that Kang Yi whose tours 
about the arsenals in 1899 served only to se- 
eure for him the name of “‘ Lord High Extor- 
tioner,”” and who disappeared from view in 
the midst of the Boxer cyclone. We shall 
hope for a better outcome of the present ef- 
fort, however, but the time has certainly not 
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yet come when Chinese edicts and proclama- 
tions can be distilled into fact without hard 
and tiresome work, for which there are few 
or no persons prepared. 

It has been recently suggested that the pres- 
ent plan of confiscating temples for use as 
local and county schoolhouses may eventually 
be applied to Christian chapels. In this con- 
nection it is reported that the Buddhist priests 
in certain temples in the province of Hunan 
have turned them bodily over to some Jap- 
anese priests expressly to forefend such a 
result! It is certain that Japanese influence 
throughout China is strong and is rapidly in- 
creasing. Whether this energetic race will 
be able to “‘ Japan ”’ China is as yet uncertain, 
but if they are able to acclimatize patriotism, 
punctuality, promptness, pluck and persist- 
ence, there are many who will wish them 
well in the attempt. That they would not be 
tempted to keep for themselves those Chinese 
provinces for which they are so valiantly 
fighting (should they recover them), were it 
not for the interests of other nations, is al- 
most too much to expect. They have wisely 
refused to be unduly elated or depressed, but 
have gone about their business in a bu-iness- 
like style not elsewhere surpassed in any land. 





Christian News from Every where 


The revival in Wales is reported as having 
already done more for temperance than years 
of legislation havedone. A little boy’s com- 
ment is said to describe a common experience. 
He said, ‘‘ Dadda doesn’t go to the Black 
Lion now in the evenings, but sits at home 
by the fireside, and we play chapel in our 
house.”’ 


This prayer of a man who had been only 
two weeks in the service of Jesus Christ 
shows the spirit of the Welsh revival: ‘* Dear 
Lord, help me. My old partners are very 
angry with me, the publicans are doing their 
best to tempt me. O, dear Father, please re- 
member that I am only a fortnight old. Don’t 
let go my hand yet. The way is strange, but 
Iam doing my best to walk in it.’’ 


The course of lectureson The Gospel of 
John and how it may be taught, which Dr. A. 
E. Dunning is giving Monday evenings in 
Central Church, Fall River, started off enthu- 
siastically Jan. 9. The lectures thus far have 
aroused much interest, and are attended by 
most of the ministers in that vicinity and 
many Sunday school teachers. The course is 
given under the auspices of the Fall River 
Sunday School Association. 


Inissuing its annual call for a Day of Prayer 
for Students, to be observed Feb. 12, the Amer- 
ican Students’ Y. M. C. A. appends a list of 
occasions for thanksgiving and of objects for 
intercession. Among the latter are the series 
of meetings to be held in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Universities in February, the Student 
Missionary Conference to occur in Germany 
in April and the gathering of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation in Holland in 
May. 


Some very remarkable meetings were held 
in London on the last day of the old year at 
Christ Church, of which Rev. F. B. Meyer is 
pastor. They were appointed to hear reports 
from those who had visited places in Wales 
where spiritual awakening is most manifest. 
Many of the Free Church leaders of all de- 
nominations were present, testifying to the 
evidences of the presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit. It was said that without great 
committees, or any organization or choir or 
large gifts of money or leaders of fame as 
evangelists, the sovereign power of the Spirit 
of God was producing marvelous results in 
changing the lives of men, The confident ex- 
pectation was expressed that such a move- 
ment, though taking perhaps different forms, 
would spread te London. 
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Even disaffection works slowly in a place 
like Lineoln. The characteristic trait of cau- 
tion bears with an even hand on all sides of 
life alike. Talk there was in abundance (pre- 
haps in this one particular, caution was not 
manifest), but action was not forthcoming. 
Mr. Barlow might be never so scornful on the 
subject of the Round Table, never so impa- 
tient at his daughter’s badge, never so eager 
to learn every distasteful detail of the foolish 
organization that he might roll it under his 
tongue; opposition took shape no more swiftly 
because of that. In fact it is to be wondered 
whether it did not make delays, enjoying it- 
self so much. 

David, meantime, went on his way serenely. 
Just before the Round Table came to the end 
of its formative period, he experienced the 
pause and check, unheroic but human, com- 
mon to most enterprises when fairly under 
way. His ambition had somewhat overleaped 
the bounds of the conditions of life in Lincoln. 
He had seen his knights, in imagination, 
scouring the country valiantly, setting wrongs 
to rights. There were wrongs enough, so far 
as that went; but they hardly came within the 
scope of children. David found himself in the 
trying, even though amusing, situation of one 
who wonders feverishly what in the world he 
is going to do next. Having launched his 
knights on their career, he must now find out 
deeds for them to perform. And no deeds 
came that way. Sad condition of a laborer, 
and an earnest one, in the cause of righteous- 
ness to go sighing fora wrong! True philoso- 
phy, on the other hand; the philosophy of the 
present necessity of evil. It was unfair in 
David to reproach himself, as he did con- 
stantly in those days, fur lack of forethought. 
No vital enterprise, like this of the Round Ta- 
ble, can be exactly predicated from the begin- 
ning. As soon as it begins to live at all, it 
puts forth power from within, and grows and 
changes of its own accord. So that its final 
shape and character can hardly be prefigured 
by even the most careful workman. David’s 
despairing conclusion that he would have to 
let matters work themselves out was, in fact, 
the wisdom of the ages. Matters never had 
any other intention. 

The Round Table adapted itself to the re- 
quirements of everyday life with no special 
demands in the line of tournament and adven- 
ture, save, indeed, such conflict as filled the 
recess ground. And the Seat Perilous stoud 
long unoccupied. It was only by certain in- 
ward signs, unconventional always, undesira- 
ble sometimes and open to reproof, that the 
knightly organization was seen to be a fact 
and no mere name—the lording it of Duck 
Lancelot over his fellows; the sweeping of 
Susan Guinevere about the playground; the 
shock and clash of wooden swords, which lat- 
ter manifestation was healthy enough. Moral 
achievement ranlow. _ 

Then one day came a Wrong. It bounded 
over the fence at recess time—nothing could 
have been more opportune—and ran across 
the playground, a tin can tied to its tail. 
David saw it coming from afar as he stood a 
little above the schoolhouse, under the shade, 
under the glory rather, of a golden maple 
tree; and he watched in apprehensive expec- 
tation. Now was the chance to test them. 
Would they remember what he had been tell- 
ing them that very morning of the gentleness 
of Arthur’s knights to animals? Or would 
the old boy-nature take to its accustomed ruts 
and carry theday triumphant? Judging from 
the character of the shout which arose, it was 
the old boy-nature that held the first ascend- 
ent. The Wrong certainly thought so; but 
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then, poor Wrong, what warrant had he in 
the past for any other supposition? He bent 
his ragged little yellow body to the ground in 
a redoubled effort at speed, and tried for the 
twentieth time to put his wisp of a tail be- 
tween hislegs. It was just the unaccountable 
failure of this time-honored expression of 
canine distress that had for the last half-hour 
been so perplexing and terrifying his doggish 
soul. The rattle of the extraneous tin can 
was as nothing to the perversion of the per- 
sonal laws of being. So far as the Wrong was 
concerned, the events of the next five minutes 
differed in no wise from all previous manifes- 
tations of the old boy-nature mentioned above, 
savored nothing of the knightly. Yet there 
was a difference, all the difference in the 
world, as even David, watching from the dis- 
tance, saw and understood. 

It was Sir Geraint who turned the tide, 
Geraint the strong and quiet. Whether Nancy 
prompted him, no one ever knew. Silently 
he stooped, with chivalrous intent, to remove 
the tin can, and all the knights came to a sud- 
den pause around him. But, understand as 
they might, these knights and their distant 
leader, it was the Wrong that had to be dealt 
with, and he understood not at all. Quiver- 
ing in every muscle, he gave a bound away 
from Sir Geraint’s benevolent hand and was 
off down the road. There was then of course 
nothing for it but pursuit. If a Wrong will 
not stay to be righted, it must be run down 
and compelled. Perhaps the knights were 
not altogether sorry. Perhaps, tov, David on 
the hillside swung his hat and cheered. Zeal 
in the accomplishment of righteousness is 
surely a worthy trait. And certain it is that 
the Cliff Hollow district-school had never 
known a keener joy than animated it that 
morning. All the usual dear zest of evil in 
the legitimate cause of good; the combination 
is rare. Down the road they streamed exult- 
ing, big and little, knights and 1 dies (O cer- 
tainly yes, the ladies!), Sir Lancelut charging 
at the head, the Lady vf the Lake pounding 
sturdily in the rear. Poor Wrong, poor 
Wrong! He knew his hour was come, but he 
made a brave last run, his tin can rattlirg 
loudly. As for David, he watched from the 
hill, till a turn in the road hid the troop; then 
down he rushed and pur ued after in his turn. 

Mr. Barlow in his meadow looked up and 
pushed back his straw hat from his forehead, 
staring, as the shouting mob swept by. Then 
a slow, sardonic smile crossed his lips. 

**He as sets up to be so humane!” he mur- 
mured. 

The rescue was accomplished before David 
came up with the knights. He heard the 
cheer ahead, the last agonized yelp of the 
Wrong, changing to an astonished whine of 
conciliation; then a silence, and the shuffling 
sound of many feet returning. 

“It’s probably Duck,” he said to himself. 
**T wish it might be Sam. Whoever it is shall 
have the Seat Perilous anyway. It’s not ac- 
cording to the old idea, but good deeds seem 
to be scarce. Hello!” 

It was the van of the cavalcade, rounding 
the corner, that caused this exclamation and 
sudden pause on the part of David. The 
victor led the way. Alas, poor Merlin! 
neither Duck nor Sam, nor any other brave 
and lusty knight, but even—Susan Matilda. 
She bore the tin can of glory proudly in her 
hand, and held her small head high. 

**T choose the Seat Perilous,” she burst out 
as soon as she saw David. 

And thus were all the defenses of the 
knights laid low. 

Nancy, in the meantime, came toiling in the 
rear, holding the now abandoned Wrong 
clasped to her breast. David looked at her 
for comfort. 
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It was, however, mo such all-ecstatic mo- 
ment for Susan Matilda as she had expected, 
when she took her seat in the chair of honor. 
That was because David laid such awful, in- 
sistent stress on the seriousness of the occa- 
sion. 

** At least I’ll have no mincing and spread- 
ing of skirts,’”’ he had thought to himself al- 
most defiantly, on his way back to the school- 
house. 

In accordance with this frame of mind, he 
delivered a little discourse, the like of which 
had not yet been heard for gravity and ear- 
nestness. ‘It was a very serious thing, he 
said, to sit in the Seat Perilous. It meant, by 
no means, pride. It meant entire humility in 
view of the past and the present, for after all 
how little is any good deed; and in view of 
the future it meant a kind of vow. One who 
had dared to sit there (Susan Matilda quaked 
at the ringing emphasis) was pledged now to 
continuance, had taken his place (her place, 
David corrected himself carefully) once for 
all among the workers of good. There was. 
nothing for it but advance. An honor it was, 
to be sure, which Susan was aboat to receive,. 
but such an honor as should make its recipi- 
ent very thoughtful. 

Well, Susan was thoughtful. “The school 
had fallen silent about her. Even the Wrong, 
stealing in quietly through the open door, and! 
seating himself beside Nancy, under the be-- 
wildered impression that she had been his. 
rescuer, ceased to shake his yellow sides with 
such rapid panting, and drew his red tongue: 
in attentive. ‘‘Mincing and spreading of 
skirts?’’ Indeed, no. Meekly and unobtru- 
sively enongh Susan advanced to the plat- 
form, and took her seat of honor, while David! 
stood above her, his eyes grown suddenly, 
stern with the full meaning of his own knight- 
hood and his own unflinching quest. It was: 
not the most comfortable moment Susan had 
ever known, but perhaps it was the best. She 
went about her tasks subdued all the rest of 
the day. 

“* You keep him,” she said to Nancy, when. 
that conscientious young person tried for the 
twentieth time te induce the mistaken Wrong: 
to favor his rightful benefactress. And even: 
if Susan did not want him, which probably 
she did not, there was a time, not so long ago,. 
when she would have insisted upon having: 
him just the same. 

The events of that morning of the first occu- 
pancy of the Seat Perilous worked results in 
opposite directions with seemingly equal celer- 
ity. On the one hand, Mr. Barlow flourished 
in his discontent. On the other hand, the 
Round Table, unified by action, took up the 
independent life arid purpose of a vital organ- 
ism. There was now no doubt about it; the 
Round Table lived. Not in entire under- 
standing; not, it may be, in entire disinter- 
estedness, it being a state of affairs not to be 
tolerated that Susan Barlow should alone 
boast the possession of the Seat Perilous. But 
David was coming to understand that so a 
good thing exist at all, its advocates at the 
outset must be content. Motives will by and 
by be shamed into nobility, or will take on. 
nobility unconsciously through very force of 
contact, Various kindly offices were per- 
formed almost daily by the knights and ladies, 
small, unheroic deeds such as life made pos- 
sible. A squirrel’s hole was protected through: 
the length of a recess time against a band of 
marauders from up the valley. That was a 
glorious battle. David, the gentle-hearted, 
watching again from the distance, grew 
thoughtful as he wondered whether after all 
his teaching had not merely given cause and 
excuse forbattle. Strife, except against moral 
foes, had never been part of his creed. 
Resistance was not Christian. But David, as 
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‘days. His had been the ideal, apprehended 
and set before them; theirs was the actual 
lifeat work, following out the ideal in accord- 
cance with ageless laws. That the teacher 
himself felt the force of these laws was mani- 
fest by the way in which he leaped to his 
feet and gave a suppressed shout at Sir Lance- 
lot’s clever stroke on the chief marauder’s 
head. 

Sir Geraint and Enid went on quests apart, 
in secrecy and silence. They did not even 
boast the one of the other, understanding 
their matual feeling too well. It was only 
by accident that David learned of the pails 
of water drawn for the old lady down the 
road, and the dusting of her parlor. Then, 
when he approached the subject with Sir 
‘Geraint, hesitating, because he too under- 
stood and felt in his inmost soul that he 
ought not to speak at all (strange how one, 
feeling thus, does yet speak!) he met with 
the instant rebuff which he very well de- 
served. 

“Stuff!” said Sir Geraint, and, flushing 
deeply, turned almost angrily away. 

It was a right man in embryo. David said 
nothing to him of any Seat Perilous. 

But it was the Lady of the Lake who capped 
the climax of service. She, hunting in her 
slow mind, possessed ‘of earnestness, for a 
best means of expression, fell, as was natufal, 
upon her one great talent. With all her heart 
-and soul, she crocheted a tidy for the Seat 
Perilous. When it was done, and a red rib- 
bon drawn carefully through its border and 
tied in a large bow at each corner, she brought 
it to David, and laid it silently before him. 
It was the proudest moment inthe Lady’s life. 
She had worked in a ponderous rapture to 
make those scallops, and had spent half her 
chicken money on the ribbon. Never was 


any completion so beautiful in her eyes. 

**Thank you, Molly,” said David mechan- 
ically. 

That was the working of the fortunate 
liabit of politeness. Then he heard the long- 
drawn breath of admiration go through the 
school, and saw the eager faces leaning for- 
ward to see. Molly’s face looked up at him, 
bashful, happy, palpitating with an anima- 
tion which its stolid surface seldom knew. 
The wave of the high tide of the occasion 
caught him, and his spirit rose triumphant. 

‘*Tt’s beautiful! ” he exclaimed, witha fervor 
which was quite sincere. And accepting the 
four stout pins ready at hand in the apron 
hem of the Lady of the Lake he fastened 
the tidy to the back of the cherished Seat 
Perilous. It mattered not for the moment 
that some elemental instruction in art had 
seemed to him lately of imminent importance 
in his school curriculum. It mattered not 
that he had meditated plans for the beautify- 
ing of the school-room by means of pictures 
and casts. The school-room seemed to him 
suddenly all-sufficiently beautified, and the 
light of the tidy it was that shed transfigura- 
tion. His eyes met those of the Lady of the 
Lake with a kindling gratitude. 

Thus, by gradual and significant degrees, 
not impetuously, all at once, as David in his 
young ignorance had dreamed, did the Round 
Table come to take its place among the Linc- 
oln institutions. Its very delay was its safe- 
guard. People, looking to see some foolish 
manifestation, grew tired of waiting and said, 
“‘ After -all, it is nothing.’’ The children 
themselves realized no altered trend of being. 
But the tidy shone resplendent.on the back 
of the Seat Perilous, and every once in a 
while it was rumpled by the touch of restless 
young shoulders. 

(To be continued.) 
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115. Do you believe that every man who 
sceks the divine guidance is now and ever 
will be in just the place of service for which 
he is best fitted, und where he can do the 
most to advance the kingdom of God?— 
J. E. R. (New York.) 


In a law-abiding universe—and in no other 
can we make any attainment in either knowl- 
edge or power or chaftacter—something, evi- 
dently, besides good intention is necessary 
for the best results. For our own good, God 
evidently does not intend to relieve us from 
the necessity of learning by experience. And 
this principle must be taken into account in 
our answer to this question. At the same 
time, this very thing is a part of the plan of 
God for us, and in this he seeks our finally 
highest good. With this consideration in 
mind, we must believe, from our faith in the 
Heavenly Father, that, in Dr. Bushnell’s 
words, “‘every man’s life is a plan of God”’; 
and taking a long outlook, and remembering 
that ultimately we can give nothing of value 
except ourselves alone, we may believe that 
every man who is earnestly seeking the di- 
vine guidance and obeying the divine will so 
far as he knows, is in God’s place for him just 
now, though it may be for only a brief period 
of transition to a place of larger service. 


116. (1) Does the observance of Decision 
Day rest upon a sound psychological basis? 
<2) Does an ordinary person make one de- 
cisive choice to be a Christian, or does he make 
a series of ethical choices which turn him 
Godward? (3) Does the average man have his 
“aculties so completely in hand that he can 
surrender himself by one act of the will, or 
must he fight a battle at every new point? (4) 
In the evangelistic campaign for which Con- 
gregationalists are just now girding them- 
selves, how shall we make our appeal in terms 
of aman? (5) Should we attach great signifi- 
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cance to a formal decision to follow Christ, 
or should we look rather for a change of di- 
rection in the daily walk?—w. c. c. (Ver- 
mont.) 


These questions are all so closely related to 
each other that it seems best to treat them to- 
gether, and in my answers I can hardly do other 
than indicate the conclusions reached in a re- 
cent discussion upon Christian Training and 
the Revivalas Methods of Converting Men. (1) 
There seem to me to be two main tempera- 
ments in the religious life, just as there are 
generally two ways by which we may come into 
the appreciation of any great interest or value. 
As Professor James says: ‘‘ There is thusacon- 
scious and voluntary and an involuntary and 
unconscious way in which mental results may 
get accomplished; and we find both ways ex- 
emplified in the history of conversion, giving 
us two types, which Starbuck calls the voli- 
tional type and the type by self-surrender, 
respectively. In the volitional type the change 
is usually gradual, and consists in the building 
up piece by piece of a new set of moral and 
spiritual habits.’ In the self-surrender type 
the change seems sudden and the effects in life 
immediate. 

In view of these temperamental differences, 
I should therefore say, in answer to the first 
question, that the observance of Decision Day 
does no doubt rest upon a sound psychological 
basis for certain temperaments, but it is much 
less likely to be of value to those of the voli- 
tional temperament. (2) The answer to the 
second question is also involved in the princi- 
ples stated. Some ordinary persons make one 
decisive choice, and other ordinary persons a 
series of ethical choices. (3) It is difficult to 
say which temperament is the most common, 
but it is certain that many are reached through 
a call for definite, complete commitment of 
themselves to God. (4) The one mistake that 
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certainly ought to be avoided in any evangel- 
istic campaign by Congregationalists should 
be the ignoring of the needs of eitker. 

Past evangelistic efforts have too often ig- 
nored the existence of those who have come 
gradually into the truth, and have often quite 
needlessly brought them into darkness and 
almost despair through demanding an ex- 
perience that was hardly possible to them. 
Later evangelism should not react to the 
other extreme of ignoring just as completely 
the temperament that finds its way into its 
best through comparatively sudden experi- 
ences. (5) We may well attach significance 
both to the definite decision to follow Christ, 
and to the changes of direction in the daily 
walk. Here, too, the needed emphasis will: 
vary with the temperameiut. Both the older 
evangeiism and the newer educational meth- 
ods have their dangers, and each needs to 
supplement the other. They are not neces- 
sarily opposed to each other at all, and only 
through the combination of both can the real 
needs of men be fully met. 


117. Does the modernidea of the immanence 
of God regard the consciousness of the indi- 
vidual as part of that. of God?—x. w.-s. 
(Ohio.) 

Yes, in a broad sense; but not at all neces- 
sarily in such a way as to deny real seif-con- 
sciousness on the part of both God and man. 


118. If evolution goes on after death; as we 
have a right to believe, can there be a definite 
heaven?—k. 8. (Massachusetis.) 


I am not quite sure of the meaning of the 
question, but I presume the questioner intends 
to ask whether, in a theory of evolution, 
heaven could be regarded as a fixed and 
stationary state. In answer to that ques- 
tion, two things seem worth saying. In the 
first place, it should be clearly kept in mind 
that the theory of evolution in itself does not 
necessarily guarantee continuous progress. 
As Professor Huxley himself says concerning 
the law of the survival of the fittest: “In 
cosmic nature what is fittest depends upon 
the conditions. Long since I ventured to point 
out that if our hemisphere were to cool again, 
the survival of the fittest might bring about in 
the vegetable kingdom a population of more 
and more stunted and humbler and humbler 
organisms,” etc. This simply by way of cau- 
tion as to a general unwarranted application 
of the evolution view. Positively, the Chris- 
tian view of man as the child of God, with the 
povver of the endless life, seems to make it 
impossible to regard heaven as a stationary 
state. Its life must be pre-eminently a life 
of endless growth in the sharing of the life of 
God, and so in knowledge, in power, in char- 
acter and in happiness. 


119. How is man to know that his testimony 
is honest, when 80 many men, in all likelihood, 
have had the same experience before him and 
have testified to it? Might he not be misled 
into believing that he has had the experience, 
when it is due mainly to his imagination?— 
H. C. W. (West Virginia.) 


Doubtless it is possible simply to take over 
the say-so of others into our religious life, 
and that means that there is a plain danger 
here to be guarded against. The greatest 
need in every part of our life, and not merely 
in the religious life, is absolutely honest testi- 
mony on the part both of ourselves and of 
others to exactly what has been found to be 
trueand valuable. And no doubt in all spheres 
of life there is a good deal of testimony that is 
not so scrupulously honest. But with this 
danger in mind, and with an absolutely hon- 
est aim for one’s self, there is not great danger 
of a man’s being misled by his imagination as 
to what he has himself found to be most true 
and of greatest value. 
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A Pastoral Outlook from Chicago 


TH® MINISTERS 


A description of Chicago Congregationalism 
must begin with some account of the ministers 
—if one may venture to step outside the com- 
pany long enough to snap a friendly kodak at 
some of the rest. 

With the exception of New England Church, 
all the important pulpits are now filled, for the 
most part satisfactorily and by men in the 
prime of life. That any of them are “great 
preachers” in the sense in which Dr. Gun- 
saulus answers to the name, would be too 
much to assert. The working of the spirit 
that “‘divideth to each man severally as he 
will”’ is plainly in evidence. 

If there could be combined in a single per- 
sonality the intellectual power of a David 
Beaton or a Frederick Dewhurst, the finished 
oratory of a Joseph A. Milburn, the platform 
humor and pathos of a Frederick Hopkins, the 
fine ardor and personal charm of a Jean F. 
Loba, the resourcefulness and poise of a 
William E. Barton, the organizing ability of 
a William A. Bartlett, and the sincerity and 
pastoral devotion of a Sydney Strong—the 
result would be a colossal and commanding 
figure, who would doubtless promptly be 
called to some great pulpit in the East. At 
present, however, the distribution of gifts 
among these, and a score of others who might 
be named, is probably a distinct gain for the 
general effectiveness of our united attack 
upon Chicago. And indeed a notable fact 
is the spirit of fellowship and loyalty to the 
common work which characterizes the men. 
It would be hard to find an Ishmaelite in the 
whole body. Twoclubs, the Apollos and the 
Scrooby, unite different groups in close bonds 
of friendship. The widest differences of the- 
ological opinion exist between men who are 
heartily working together. The line between 
liberals and conservatives is not sharply 
drawn, and a certain cement of evangelical 
feeling from within and a certain pressure of 
practical problems from without unite us all 
into a coherent working body. 


THE SECRETARIES 


A distinct element in the life of such a de- 
nominational center as this is the group of 
** secretaries ’—Dr. Hitchcock, a man of wis- 
dom and dignity as befits the representative 
of the American Board; Dr. Armstrong, cheer- 
ful and patient amid the problems of the 
struggling mission churebes; Dr. Taintor, 
with the conservatism born of long experience 
in building sites and trust funds; Drs. Mc- 
Millen and Clifton, active in the interests of 
the Sunday schools and the academies; Drs. 
Tenney and Brodie, fresh from the pastorate 
and prophesying of a new order of things in 
which the different societies by coming closer 
to each other shall also get closer to the heart 
of the churches. . 


PROFESSORS AND JOURNALISTS 


The seminary contributes another element 
of great importance: Professor Scott, whom 
Lord Bacon must have foreseen when he gave 
his recipe for the making of “‘a full man, a 
ready man, an exact man ’’; Prefessor Harper, 
modest, scholarly, suggestive; Prof. Graham 
Taylor, with the spirit of brotherhood in his 
voice and the agony of the social struggle on 
his face; others, too, faithful and efficient in 
their places, and towering above them all the 
strong and kindly face of President George. 
Not to be forgotten are our two journalists, 
Dr. Adams of the Advance, brilliant and 
caustic, an adept with the Parthian arrow, 
sounding the note of alarm in the face of 
social. and theological tendencies; Dr. Wil- 
liams of The Congregationalist, cultured, 
scholarly, trusted adviser of men of wealth, 
sympathetic friend of every young minister. 
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Dr. J. M. Campbell and Dr. Simeon Gilbert 
contribute, each in a different way, an ele- 
ment of fine literary culture and theological 
discernment. A place all his own belongs to 
our beloved missionary, ‘“‘ Bohemian Adams,” 
while in the background of the picture stand 
such patriarchal figures as Dr. Savage, Dr. 
Roy and Dr. Sturtevant, of each of whom it 
may be truly said that his very presence is a 
benediction. 


LAYMEN-AT-LARGE 


But the clerical company is by no means all 
of the picture. There are certain “‘ laymen- 
at-large’? who have come to be regarded as 
the property of all the churches, and who give 
to the problems of the denomination as much 
time and thought as any of the ministers. 
Such distinguished names as Hon. E. W. 
Blatchford, Dr. J. H. Hollister, Mr. C. H. 
Case, Mr. John P. Wilson and Dr. D. K. 
Pearsons instantly present themselves; while 
in more active service today on our various 
boards and committees are such men as Mr. 
William Spooner, Major E. D. Redington, Mr. 
James H. Moore, Mr. E. T. Cushing, Mr. A. 
B. Mead, Hon. T. C. MacMillan, Mr. David 
Fales, Mr. E. H. Pitkin, Mr. H. H. Kennedy, 
Mr. B. W. Firman, Mr. W. S. Herrick, Mr. 
Frank Kimball, Mr. W. W. Baird and a dozen 
others who might be named. Frequently also 
in our denominational councils are seen some 
of the men who, in public life, are having a 
hand in the making of the new Chicago that 
is to be, as Judge Orrin N. Carter, Mr. Victor 
F. Lawson, Mr. Edwin Burritt Smith, Mr. 
Hastings H. Hart. Less obtrusive, but even 
more efficient in point of thorough organiza- 
tion, is the work of the women, centering 
about such leading personalities as Mrs. Moses 
Smith, Mrs. Lyman Baird, Mrs. J. B. Leake, 
Mrs. B. W. Firman, Mrs. E. M. Williams, 
Miss M. D. Wingate and Miss Hattie Kline. 


THE OAK PARK MOVEMENT 


Just at present the most vigorous and per- 
sistent assault upon our easy-going inertia is 
coming from the direction of Oak Park and 
notably from Second Church. Dr. Sydney 
Strong has succeeded to an unusual degree in 
communicating his own earnest spirit to his 
men, and few churches can boast of such a 
quartet as Pitkin, Rogers, Kimball and Fir- 
man, successful business men eager to see the 
work of Christ’s kingdom advanced with sim- 
ilar vigor and success. Last spring it was 
Mr. Pitkin, personally canvassing the men of 
the various churches and enlisting them in a 
more generous support of the American Board. 
This year Mr. Firman’s appeal for a forward 
movement along the whole line of missionary 
work has caught the ear of the churches, and 
Mr. Pitkin himself is championing the new 
movement with all his accustomed vigor. 
Along with the campaign of giving has gone 
the summons to personal service in connection 
with the work of the City Mission churches. 
Dr. Barton is wheeling his own splendidly or- 
ganized church into line, and the foree of the 
Oak Park initiative is now being felt in every 
direction. A movement revealing so much 
personal vigor needs only wise direction to 
accomplish great results. Already the expan- 
sive power of the spirit of life has been mani- 
fest in the extension of the field of operations 
from a single board to the entire circle of our 
work, and the developments of the immediate 
future are awaited with much interest. 


FIRST AND UNION PARK 


There is general satisfaction in the thought 
that these two great churches are now led by 
pastors capable of developing to the highest 
degree their peculiar lines of opportunity. 
Dr. White has been cordially received, and 


every word that reaches me about-his work 
is most promising. As for Dr. Bartlett, his 
splendid victory over adverse conditions in 
the old First Church is the admiration of us 
all. Nothing could have been more depress- 
ing than the council which dismissed the 
venerable Dr. Goodwin in 1900; nothing more 
hopeful and inspiring than the life of First 
Church today. The victory can in no sense 
be regarded as due to any particular type of 
theology. Dr. White will find the quite dif- 
ferent theology whose message was so ad- 
mirably voiced-in his installation paper an 
equally effective instrument of evangelism. 
Dr. Bartlett’s achievement is to be ascribed 


to the rare gift which he possesses of setting . 


people at work along lines that will produce 
results. Where people are at work, thither 
workers will flock, and the result is that the 
old edifice on Ann Street is once more a center 
of aggressive and successful church activity. 


THE SEMINARY 


Blow after blow it has received within the 
past four years. The enforced retirement 
of Professor Gilbert, the loss of such men as 
Professor MacKenzie, and the lamented Pro- 
fessors Chamberlain and Curtiss, the adverse 
tax decision of the Supreme Court and the 
depreciation of investments, have precipitated 
nothing less than a crisis in the history of the 
institution. The redeeming element has been 
the advent of President George. His strong 
hand has been steadying the ship, has carried 
it already through a year of threatened 
deficit, and is now fighting the battle of an- 
other year. A removal of the institution to 
the neighborhood of the University of Chicago 
has been earnestly advocated by some of its 
friends, on the ground that that location is 
destined to be for all time the great center of 
higher education in Chicago. The present 
policy, however, seems to be the development, 
in the excellent plant already in existence, 
of a group of affiliated schools for the training 
not only of ministers but of all types of Chris- 
tian workers. Some strong men are in the 
entering class, and the outlook at present is 
encouraging. The time is opportune for some 
man of means to make a large gift to the 
institution in such a way as to determine the 
entire future of Congregational theological 
education in the middle West. 


THE CLUB 


With its membership standing at the limit 
of 400, the Congregational Club at its monthly 
banquet, which is almost always ‘“‘ ladies’ 
night,” is perhaps to an outsider the most im- 
pressive exhibit of the strength of Chicago 
Congregationalism. Like most. heavy diners, 
the club is usually in the mood for entertain- 
ment rather than for serious problems and is 
always well pleased when the orator of the 
evening succeeds in serving a dessert composed 
in equal parts of flights of eloquence and sal- 
lies of wit. Within the past few years, how- 
ever, there has been an increasing tendency 
to introduce more practical topics, especially 
as related to our missionary work, and not a 
few important projects, like the building of 
the still unrealized Congregational House and 
the raising of the City Missionary endowment, 
have received their initial impulse at the meet- 
ings of theclub. The social service rendered 
in bringing the leading men and women of 
our widely scattered churches frequently and 
pleasantly together, is of constant and increas- 
ing value. 

CO-ORDINATION 


The demand for a closer organization of 
our denominational forces has thus far met 
with very little response in Chicago. There 
isa genuine aversion to anything that savors 
of more officialism, and the enlarged modera- 
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torship is not popular here. At the same 
time in our local field situations are constantly 
arising which cry londly for a better organiza- 
tion. The spectacle of a small church sum- 
moning & great and unwieldy council, because 
it knew not how else to get advice on its local 
problems; of another church formally over- 
turing trustees and deacons of sister churches 
to help in averting a deficit; of a committee 
on general benevolence appointed at the 
Kinsley conference seeking in vain any body 
to which it might report for furthur instruc- 
tions; of another special committee on evan- 
gelism likely to find itself soon in the same 
predicament—all suggest the need of some 
eompact and representative advisory body 
through whose frequent meetings the general 
work could be co-ordinated and the local 
ehurches receive the counsel which they fre- 
quently desire. 


A CITY SET ON A HILL 


The fascinating features of the work in a 
great center like this are its kaleidoscopic 
eharacter and its wide circle of influence. 
New men are constantly coming to the front, 
new centers of enterprise are developing. 
And everything that is said and done has 
relationship not alone to Chicago but to the 
whole vast region of which it is the metro- 
polis, to the millions who read its newspapers 
and patronize its stores. The merchants of 
the city have just formed a powerful asso- 
ciation to develop more fully the commercial 
relationship of Chicago to the surrounding 
territory. It is time our churches awoke to 
the fact that in religious matters, as well, this 
great city of the plain is in reality set upona 
hill, and that multitudes are looking to them 
for leadership in Christian thought and enter- 
prise. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan.:29—Feb. 4. Heroes of Foreign 
Missions: What They Teach Us. 2 Cor. 11: 
21-28, 

Simply to mention the names of the heroic 
foreign missionaries living and dead would 
require columns of space. From the ‘noble 
company we select a few as types and models. 


AN APOSTOLIC MISSIONARY 


Paul of Tarsus: gifted intellectually, trained 
in excellent schools, coming to Christianity 
through a wonderful experience, thenceforth 
devoting every ounce of energy to the propa- 
gation of the faith, enduring patiently all 
sorts of hardships, founding, building, in- 
structing, molding churches on both sides of 
the Aigean Sea, the man who introduced 
Christianity to Europe. 


A MEDIZVAL MISSIONARY 


Raymond Lulle: born 1235, died in 1315. 
The distinguished apostle to Mohammedans; 
high born, rich, a court poet and a skilled 
musician, with rare mental and social graces, 
at thirty-two he sold all his property and for 
the next fifty years assaulted Mohammedan- 
ism in its citadels. After becoming thoroughly 
familiar with the Arabic language and the 
Mohammedan positions, he combated the lat- 
ter in public debate. Alone he traveled widely 
through Asia and North Africa, proclaiming 
everywhere that Christianity was the true 
faith; persecuted, imprisoned and finally 
stoned to death. He wrote two hundred and 
eighty books and established several mission- 
ary colleges. ; 


A MODERN MISSIONARY 


Griffith John: born Dec. 14, 1831, in Wales, 
still working in China. Next September will 
mark the fiftieth anniversary of Mr. John’s 
arrival in Shanghai bearing the commission of 
the London Missionary Society. This half- 
century of service buiks large in the retro- 
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spect. Tongue and pen have been equally 
efficient agents; his translations and tracts 
have made him widely known through the 
Celestial Empire. He has kept in close rela- 
tion to the government, and has been instru- 
mental in securing important edicts of tolera- 
tion. He has trained many natives; he has 
journeyed far and wide, his tours sometimes 
extending for 3,000 miles. 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONARY 


Francis Xavier: born 1506, died 1552. Like 
Lulle, well born and carefully educated, he 
became when a student a close friend of Ig- 
natius Loyola, and, enlisting as one of the 
charter members of the Society of the Jesuits, 
he went to India, thence to Ceylon and Japan, 
awakening great religious fervor, sometimes 
baptizing in a single month 10,000 converts, 
organizing them into Christian communities 
which flourished long after his death. Many 
miracles in the physical sphere are credited 
to him, but whether these were actual or not, 
he certainly wrought moral wonders. 


AN EVANGELISTIC MISSIONARY 


James Chalmers: born in Scotland, Aug. 4, 
1841, killed by savages in 1901; one of the 
most fascinating figures in modern Christian- 
ity, the story of whose life told by the late 
Rev. Richard Lovett reads like a romance. 
For thirty-five years he did a noble work in 
the evangelization of New Guinea. ‘ Robert 
Louis Stevenson said: ‘‘ Chalmers took me 
fairly by storm. He is the most attractive, 
simple, brave and interesting man in the whole 
Pacific.” He was a pioneer and pathfinder. 
**T dearly love,” he said, ‘to be the first to 
preach Christ in a new place.’’ 


AN EDUCATOR AND EMPIRE BUILDER 


Cyrus Hamlin: bornin Maine, Jan. 5, 1811, 
died in Massachusetts, Aug. 8, 1900. As 
teacher, translator and founder of Robert 
College of Constantinople, Dr. Hamlin ex- 
erted great influence throughout the Orient. 
Perceiving when he went out in 1839 the need 
of educational and industrial appliances to de- 
velop and support young converts, he utilized 
his own unusual mechanical knowledge and 
rare executive ability for the establishment of 
such agencies. He had the qualities and did 
the work of a statesman. 


A WOMAN MISSIONARY 


Isabella Thoburn: born in Ohio, 1840, died 
in India, 1901. The sister of Bishop Thoburn, 
Miss Thoburn, like him, gave herself for the 
reclaiming of India. She was the first woman 
missionary to be sent out by the Methodist 
Church in this country. Through the school 
which she founded at Lucknow, through per- 
sonal visitation and through her own strong 
and modest Christian life, she won her way 
to the hearts of the Indian women. Dying 
before her work seemed completed, she left 
a splendid legacy in her illustration of the 
power wielded by an educated and consecrated 
woman in the mission field. 
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Christ and the Christian Character 


[Concluding Professor Peabody’s Yale Lectures reported in issues of Nov. 12, 26 and Jan. 7] © 


VIIL The Descent of Faith 


Nork.—Lecture VII., The Ascent of Ethics, 
shows how morality is a preparation for religion, 
and how, by patient continuance in welldoing, one 
may reach the heights of vision and be equipped 
for service to his fellowmen. 

The ascent of ethics is the cardinal doctrine 
of the teaching of Jesus. Yet this logic of 
discipleship does not represent the logic of 
his mind. While Jesus is most at home on 
the heights, his habitual method was to go 
from God to men. The source of his strength 
lay in communion with the Father, and that 
strength he uses not as a teacher of ethics, 
but primarily as a teacher of religion. 


THE ETHICAL GROWTH OF JESUS 


There is an impression on many minds that 
Jesus did not teach the slow growth of char- 
acter from the doing of duty; that he seems 
more a redeemer than a revealer; that he has 
more to do with faith than with conduct. The 
ascent of ethics finds no confirmation in such 
minds. This sense of contradiction between 
the ethics and the religion of Jesus does not 
take into account a view of the chronology of 
the life of Jesus. Wesee Jesus-on the heights, 
not on the path by which they were attained. 
Our few glimpses of the childhood show the 
beginnings of this development. Between 
these years and those of manhood lie the 
periods of growth. It cannot be inferred that 
Jesus did not learn duty through the ascent 
of ethics. 


CHRISTIANITY AN APPLIED RELIGION 


The new law of conduct given by Jesus is 
of greatest importance. The way by which 
he came is of less moment than the way which 
he is to go. Having ascended to intimate 
communion with God, straightway comes the 
compulsion to descend to man. The ascent 
of ethics is swiftly followed by the descent 
of faith. At eventide he is on the mount, but 
in the fourth watch of the night he comes to 
the aid of his struggling disciples. Now he 
is in the desert, but presently he comes forth 
to heal the sick. From the Mount of Trans- 
figuration he descends at the cry of human 
need. The religion of Jesus at every point 
is an applied religion. The source of power 
was above; its use was below. The slow as- 
cent of duty to the horizon of God was fol- 
lowed by the descent of faith to places of 
human need. This is the picture of the life 
of Jesus. Which is the real theology of Jesus 
—the ascending in spirit or the descending in 
service? Both; because they are parts of one 
character. There is the consciousness of God 
and the service of man. Jesus ascended, but 
he also descended. The Christian character 
likewise has the impulse to rise and the im- 
pulse to descend. Both come from the same 
law. Jesus teaches the unity and the conti- 
nuity of life—not a morality that fails to as- 
ecend to God nor a religion that fails to descend 
toman. The test of religion is not the heights 
it gains, but the strength with which it de- 
scends. The stream of the religious life rises 
to communion with God, but the same law of 
attraction draws it down to the unsanctified 
masses. The mount for vision—the plain for 
service. The same spirit which leads Jesus 
to God leads him to man. 


VISION ISSUES IN SERVICE 


What is the record of Christian history con- 
cerning the application of faith to duty? Has 
the ascent of ethics been followed by the de- 
scent of faith? It must be admitted that 
religion has been looked on as an end in itself. 
The chief end of man has been to glorify God 
and enjoy him forever. Faith has been a 
consent of the mind to Christian truth. On 
the contrary, the chief end of man is to descend 





with the grace of God to the needs of men. 
The Christian religion is not to occupy sepa- 
rate plateaus of experience—it is fo descend to 
the world below. In this view many actions 
of the Church are open to serious criticism. It 
has allowed the world to pass by without 
efforts tohelp. The discussions of the Church 
and of theologians have been narrow. The 
questions have been in'the province of high 
altitudes, but detatched from the real world. 
The local has been magnified until it has shut 
out the universal. The various doctrines, 
creeds and discussions of the Church are but 
fragments of religion. They lack the harmon- 
izing principle of the descent of faith. 


RELIGION ALL-PERVASIVE 


How can the descent of faith become ef- 
fective under modern conditions? The great 
external development of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was but a preparation for the internal 
development of the twentieth century. The 
nineteenth century had inquiry into the social 
body—the twentieth eentury has inquiry into 
the social soul. To make the descent of faith 
effective the scope of religion must be en- 
larged. A theology separate from other fields 
of life has no more part in the Christian re- 
ligion today‘than in Jesus’ time. The proof 
of theology is in its descent to life. The 
modern world needs new adjustments in moral 
power to use the machinery it has. 


IN FAMILY, INDUSTRIAL AND POLITICAL 
LIFE 


The descent of faith must proceed along the 
ways of pity for the unfortunate. Religion is 
provincial if it does not annex the territory of 
pity. It must proceed along the way of the 
stability of the family. The problem of re- 
ligion begins with descent of faith in the 
family. The family is the type of God’s 
kingdom. It is first necessary to recognize 


the integrity of the family as an essential 
part of the religious life. New risks give 
new opportunities to religion. Those who 
rescue industry and politics are those who 
recognize that a man’s life consisteth not in 
what he possesses. Christ found his dis- 
ciples fishing along the shore and he sent 
them out into the deep. This is the call of 
today to the timid church—to work not along 
the shores but among the storms. Industrial 
discontent is due to lack of application of the 
principles of religion. The strength of revo- 
lutionary socialism lies in its being the best 
possible substitute for religion. So long as 
the Church regards industry as a foreign field, 
working people will create their own religion. 
The descent of religion into the plains of in- 
dustry is the problem of the Church in the 
twentieth century. Politics is not extraneous 
to religion. Statesmen must apply the prin- 
ciples of religion to the affairs of the state. 


THE SECRET OF PEACE 


Such is the teaching of Jesus. Nothing lies 
outside the province of religion. ‘‘ All things 
are yours” if ye are Christ’s as Christ is 
God’s. The first truth he taught gives the se- 
cret of peace in industry, politics and religion. 
It is that life is not divisible, but one. There 
is no duty that does not lead up to faith, no 
faith that does not lead down to humanity. 
Ethics fulfills itself in the ascent; religion 
is perfected in the descent. The constant 
rhythm is from task to vision, from vision 
back again to task. In the vision of Jacob he 
saw angels ascending and descending, and 
Jesus likewise spoke of angels as ascending 
and descending. Even today the two proces- 
sions of celestial beings still accompany men. 
The duty doer joins the ascending angels, and 
they accompany him who leaves the vision to 
come down to human need. Along the ascent 
and descent stand God’s angels to guard and 
cheer the sons of men. W. A. R. 
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The Kingdom of God Revealed to a Rabbi* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


It shall be 


A face like my face that receives thee ; a Man like to me 
Thou shalt love and be loved by forever ; a hand like to my hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee. See, the Christ stand! 


—Robert Browning. 


John seems to have introduced the incident of Jesus cleansing the temple at this point 
{2: 13-23] because of its impression on Nicodemus. For this reason it seems to belong 
here rather than to the week of the crucifixion where the writers of the other Gospels 
put it [Mark 11: 15-18]. Those who testified against Jesus that week recalled the language 
quoted by John [Mark 14: 58], not that ascribed to him on that occasion in the other 
Gospels. As connected with this prophecy of Jesus and signs which he did, John goes 
on to tell of the popular impression made, which led many Jews to believe on him. He 
did not, however, trust to the permanence of the loyalty of those who looked on him as 
a rabbi because he wrought signs, neither did he ask for the credentials of such persons. 
He understood human nature too well to need information on a matter like that [2: 23-25]. 

The third chapter should have been begun at 2: 23. Then the significance of John’s 
introduction of Nicodemus would have been made more evident, and he would have re- 
ceived juster treatment at the hands of many expositors. John points out that while 
there were many men professing to be disciples whom Jesus did not trust there was one 
man whom he did trust, and he was a Pharisee and a member of the Sanhedrim. This 
body, which probably consisted of seventy-one members, included two parties, the Phar- 
isaic, whose leaders were the scholars of that time, and the Sadducean, whose leaders 
were of the priestly nobility and of the elders, a hereditary aristocracy. Before this body 
afterwards Jesus was arraigned on a charge of blasphemy, and a few years later Stephen 
also. John and Peter were brought before it charged with seducing the people as false 
prophets, and Paul as being a transgressor against the law of Moses. That a member of 
this body should come to Jesus for counsel and instruction was a fact so remarkable that 
John naturally gave it prominence in bringing forward witnesses that Jesus was the 
Christ. The meaning of the interview will appear when we consider: 


1. The Jewish robbi and his errand to 
Jesus. Nicodemus bore an honorable 
Greek name. It meant ‘‘conqueror of the 
people,” and seems to have indicated his 
character. He may have received his 
name from a Greek ancestor, or from 
having been born in a foreign city. He 
was a scholar, one of the company of rab- 
bis like those who regarded Jesus with 
admiration when he came into the temple 
as a boy. [Compare v. 10 with Luke 2: 
46, 47.] He gave witness that he, and 
some of his colleagues also, believed that 
Jesus was a man from whom they might 
learn much. ‘“ We know,” he said, ‘‘ that 
thou art a teacher come from God.” 
There were others of them who were will- 
fully blind to the truth about Jesus, who 
said ‘‘ We know that this man is a sin- 
ner,” and we know not whence he is”’ 
[John 9: 24-29]. As compared with them 
Nicodemus was brave and honorable 
when, on occasion, he pleaded for fair 
treatment of Jesus [John 7: 50], while 
those who agreed with him dared not say 
so [John 12: 42, 43]. 

The Sanhedrim encouraged the people 
to expect a Messiah of their party who 
would prove his authority by signs, and 
then annihilate their enemies. Nicode- 
mus was hoping that the signs which 
Jesus did portended that Messiah, and 
he came to Jesus believing that he would 
reveal the truth to him. 

2. The way into the kingdom. The Jews 


were inquiring about a kingdom of God . 


which they were anticipating. John the 
Baptist had declared that it was at hand. 
The Sanhedrim had sent a deputation to 
him to ask about it [1:19]. Jesus was pro- 
claiming it also [Mark 1: 15). Nothing 
was talked of in Jerusalem more than 
this. Perhaps Nicodemus was ready to 
say to Jesus, “‘ We believe that you are 
sent to restore the kingdom to Israel, and 
I would advise you how to do this.” 
Jesus answered his unspoken question, 
prefacing his words with the solemn 
**Amen, amen,” which introduced truth 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 29, 
Jesus and Nicodemus. Text, John 3: 1-21. 


of great importance [v. 5]. The kingdom 
of God which Jesus proclaimed was a 
society of persons doing the will of God 
through love to him [Matt. 6: 10]. It 
was not to be created through social or na- 
tional renovation, but recognized through 
inward personal experience [John 14: 23). 

This question of Nicodemus [v. 4] is no 
irony, a2 some interpreters have assumed. 
He understood the figure of being born 
anew as it was used of Gentile proselytes, 
and earnestly wished to know how it could 
apply to himself in entering the kingdom 
which Jesus preached. How could he, a 
mature man with fixed habits and life- 
long associations, begin life anew? He 
knew of John’s baptism signifying repent- 
ance and cleansing from sin, and of his 
further promise of a baptism in the Holy 
Spirit. Jesus taught him what that new 
baptism was—the kindling of a moral en- 
thusiasm through devotion to himself by 
which he would pass into a new sphere 
of spiritual life [v. 6]. Jesus told him 
that he could not analyze and explain the 
change, but he could experience it [vs. 
7, 8). 

8. The earthly and the heavenly things 
witnessing to the kingdom. What Jesus 
was teaching Nicodemus of repentance 
and of a spiritually renewed life was 
what every teacher in Israel should have 
known. Did not their Scriptures declare 
it [Jer. 31: 88-35; Ezek. 36: 26-28]? Had 
not their prophets always taught that be- 
lieving obedience to God’s Word and his 
messengers was the way into life? The 
fact that Jesus preached those earthly 
things to which their consciences testified 
as true accorded him as sent from God, 
as Nicodemus had acknowledged. 

The heavenly things were that the love 
of God was to be manifested through the 
Son of Man dying on the cross, and that 
those who believed on him might have 
eternal life. Those things could be 
known only by faith in Jesus as the Son 
of Man descended out of heaven, and al- 
ways abiding in the heavenly state [13-15]. 
They were here revealed in anticipation. 
When Nicodemus came to bury Jesus in 
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the tomb of Joseph he was in the way 
to learn the heavenly things of which 
Jesus had spoken to him that night in 
Jerusalem [John 19: 39, 40). 

4. The gift of the Son of God to the 
world. It may never be known whether 
verses 16-21 are given as the sayings of 
Jesus or as the summary by the writer of 
this Gospel of the meaning or testimony 
of that interview between Jesus and the 
rabbi. In either case they are the revela- 
tion of the substance of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ and of its effects on those 
who receive it and on those who reject it. 


He that hath the Son hath the life, 
He that hath not the Son of God hath not the life.. 





Brightening Home Missionary 
Prospects 


One of the most important meetings in the 
history of Congregational home missions closed 
at New York last Friday. Delegates were 
present from thirteen Northern States, from 
Kansas in the West to Maine in the East. 
The meeting was called to consider problems: 
relating to the administration and develop- 
ment of the work of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society and its auxiliaries. Rey. 
Dr. Nehemiah Boynton cf Detroit presided. 
In addition to the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society and its auxiliaries, there were 
present the following members of a speciab 
committee of five appointed at ‘the recent 
annual meeting to confer with the executive 
committee and officers of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society regarding all mat- 
ters of administration and finance: Rev. C. S. 
Mills, D. D., of Cleveland; Rev. H. P. De- 
Forest, D. D., of Detroit; Hon. A. H. Well- 
man of Boston; Mr. W. W. Mills of Mari- 
etta, O. 

There was a full discussion of differences 
that had arisen and of methods to be used. 
The conference unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution, presented by Rev. Drs. 
Charles E. Jefferson of New York and George 
R. Leavitt of Wisconsin and Mr. William Rice 
of Rhode Island: 


The conference called by vote of the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society at its 
last annual meeting in Des Moines, of repre- 
sentatives of the home missionary auxiliary 
societies with the officers and members of 
the executive committee of the National Home 
Missionary Society, has been in session for 
two days with the special committee of five, 
appointed at the same annual meeting, for the 
purpose of investigating the methods and 
problems of the national society, and from 
first to last the best of feeling has prevailed. 
No such representative body of home mission- 
ary workers has probably ever been called to- 
gether in our denominational history, and 
every phase of the home missionary work has 
been analyzed and discussed with perfect 
frankness and fearlessness, and the heartiest 
good will. The differences have been found 
to be less serious than imagined, and the 
desire to come together has been deep and 
universal. That a solution of our past diffi- 
culties is at hand is the conviction of all, 
and while we await the formal decisions and 
recommendations of the committee of five, we 
here and now unite in a hearty appeal to all 
of our churches to take hold of the home mis- 
sionary work with new enthusiasm and vigor, 
confident that we have already entered upon a. 
new era of co-operation and victory. One of 
our members has generously offered to give 
the last $5,000 of the $200,000 needed to start 
the society once more free of debt, and that 
other lovers of home missions throughout the 
country may be generous to the extent of 
wiping out the entire deficit is the earnest 
hope of us all. 





I’ve lived to see a woman delegate rigged out 
in a dress made by a man dressmaker, an’ he 
voted an’ she didn’t.— Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 
A Minister’s Moving 


BY REV. JOSIAH POETON, TRASBURG, VT. 


A January Twilight 
BY KATHARINE LEE BATES 


The air is starred with snowy flakes, 
The spruces prick the sky, 

And not a lonely pine tree breaks 
The silence with a sigh. 


Between the wastes of level white 
And the cloud-drift dim and gray, 
In tascelings of tender light 
Beauty consoles the day. 


They lose full many a scene like this, 
Who flee our wiater rude, 

As hearts that turn from sorrow miss 
Its hushed beatitude. 





PLEASING picture comes to us of 

a group of eight girl students, guests 
of one of their teachers, on a recent 
winter evening in Constan- 
tinople. Two are Greeks, 
two Bulgarians, one Ar- 
menian, one Hungarian, one English 
and one American. They were sitting 
in low chairs around a brazier of burn- 
ing charcoal, which served both for 
warmth and for preparing toast and 
chocolate. Stories were told in various 
languages, folklore of Bulgaria, Russia, 
Germany only understood by a part of 
the listeners; but the Greek, Armenian 
and Turkish tales were comprehended 
by all, while every one enjoyed the 
American story of Tom Sawyer white- 
washing his fence, told in English. The 
place was the American Girls’ College, 
and the scene illustrates the bringing of 
many nationalities into fellowship and 
friendship. Some of those girls will 
probably in a few years be mistresses 
of their own households in countries 
separated by barriers of race, traditions 
and distance. But this school life is 
making new ties to bring them together, 
and this is not the least of the services 
of American missions in the Orient. 


A College 
Scene in Asia 


OME men and women are as uneasy 
under a debt of gratitude as under 
a money obligation. They seem to keep 
a debit and credit ac- 
Spe ee Sees count of all kindnesses 
done them that the sun May not go down 
upon a benefit unreturned. Far more 
tactful is it to make immediate payment 
in thanks alone and await a favorable op- 
portunity to return the courtesy. ‘‘ Kind 
words are fairy gold”’ and the coin of the 
heart. It is well to keep a supply of this 
currency onhand. A basket of fresh peas 
from a neighbor’s garden may be sent 
back later in the form of a plate of fresh 
cookies, and a favor received thus un- 
ostentatiously balanced with a favor 
bestowed, but the first payment should 
be in coin of the heart; sometimes it is 
the only return that can ever be made. 
In the manner of saying ‘‘ thank you”’ lies 
its value. Thanks should beclear through 
understanding and emphatic through sin- 
cerity, radiant, but never effusive. A 
child truly pleased gives recompense by 
his quick, indrawn breath and apprecia- 
tive ‘“‘O!’’ As the thanks should be said, 
so should they be received; never with a 
brusque, “‘ Don’t mention it,’’ but as royal 
payment for the favor rendered. 


Every one has heard the story of the 
Methodist minister who had his chickens 
so well trained that on his return from 
conference they all lay on their backs 
and held their legs up to be tied. Now 
that the itinerant system is fast passing 
from them to other bodies, the brethren 
of these other faiths are glad to get a 
pointer or two on moving. 

There are several ways of moving. The 
preferred method is to let out the job by 
contract, sail with your very small family 
to Europe (those who adopt this method 
invariably have small families), and come 
back to the new field after everything 
has been installed. Curiously enough 
you arrive just in time for the reception 
which the new church has planned for 
you. 

The advantages of this method are that 
you are always sure of an elaborate re- 
ception, at which you may depend on the 
presence of the mayor of the city, and 
the minister of the near-by Unitarian 
church. The disadvantage is that you wil] 
be expected to wear a gown in the new 
pulpit: also to wear a white necktie 
made up in a bow, which things are very 
difficult to manage except to those fore- 
ordained to wear them. 

The second method is adopted by men 
with large families, The goods are packed 
by the man himself, who is prime mover 
in all the operations. Packing is begun 
six weeks before time in order to make it 
possible for the family to take a certain 
train on a set date for the new parish. 
The work is interspersed among the 
writing of the last six sermons, including 
the ‘‘ Fareweil,’’ at which the old ladies 
and the susceptible misses are supposed 
to shed tears. The packing takes up most 
of the time. Itis held up for occasional 
rushes around the parish, for the good 
man must make some parting calls. The 
process, however, does not entirely stop, 
for the numerous progeny ‘‘take up the 
strain’ while papa is away. 

About one-fourth is accomplished in 
the first four weeks. During the last 
fortnight all the ladies of the parish assist 
with generous advice. Also they really 
pack a few articles. While they are 
present the man of the house and his 
wife do not pack anything; when they 
are gone they unpack some. 

The greater part of the packing re- 
serves itself for the last day. Kind 
neighbors take care of the children; the 
handy man of the parish is hired at 
twenty cents per hour until the train 
starts. A few choice souls come around 
about four hours before the train is 
scheduled to start and make themselves 
indispensable, to whom the departing 
ones say in chorus a little later, ‘‘We 
don’t know what we would have done 
without you.” 

There are always about two dozen 
things that could not be packed without 
going over the whole process again from 
the beginning. These are distributed 
among the hangers-on with wild impar- 
tiality. Among these is always the waste 
paper basket, which ought to show more 


signs of wear than it does, and the cradle, 
which, judging from the standard of these 
modern times, ought to show less. Likely 
as not some impossible maiden lady gets 
the latter. 

The good man, by this time a trifle wor- 


‘ried, rolls up the legs of the cook stove 


and the type-cleaning crank of the type- 
writer in a newspaper, ties it with a piece 
of red braid from an old skirt of his wife’s, 
puts the bundle under one arm, the baby 
under the other, asks the senior deacon’s 
wife to put his hat on his head and sallies 
forth to the station. The other children, 
who have been got ready by the neighbors, 
follow, totally unconcerned by the rapid 
passage of what few moments remain. 
The wife comes a little behind with the 
canary bird, falling upen the necks of the 
sisters who are found at intervals along 
the way. 

There is always a faithful remnant at 
the station. No train is in sight, so the 
farewells here are more of the clinging 
order. Generally about this time it is 
discovered that the train is an hour or so 
late. This hour can only be compared te 
Ephraim, who was ‘‘a cake not turned.”’ 
It makes it- possible, however, for the 
hired man to get his pay, which, other- 
wise, would have had to be sent by mail; 
and for the departing head to learn for 
the fortieth time the difference between 
consignor and consignee. 

Of the journey by the way nothing need 
be said; nor of the settling down in the 
new parish, which is much the reverse 
operation of what preceded. It makes 
one think of the story of the man who 
took his pig to be operated on at the stock- 
yards, but did not like the sausage. He 
had the machinery reversed ard got his 
pig back. With this difference, however, 
that this time he gets a pig of another 
color. 

The problem about moving has been in 
respect to the time necessary to transport 
freight. It takes twenty-four hours to 
get the family from place to place; it 
takes twenty-four days to get the goods. 
Now the devices of men to overcome this 
difficulty have been many and varied. 
They fall into two general classifications. 
Firstly, those cases in which the whole 
family boards out. The disadvantages of 
this class are that it can be applied only 
where there is a fifth-rate hotel in the 


vicinity; and, secondly, that it burdens’ 


the family with a debt which is like an 
upper and nether millstone between which 
the conscience is ground almost to powder 
until it is settled. 

The second class comprises those plans 
in which the new parishioners carry over 
a bed or two, a few chairs, a table and a 
parlor stove to tide over the distress until 
relief shallcome. This is good in that it 
is somewhat like camping out, howbeit 
the romance is lacking. 

There was once a man who was wiser 
than his day and generation. Being 
under the necessity of moving from one 
parsonage to another, and being debarred 
by the size of his family from the ‘‘via 
the Holy Land” method, except as he 
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could devise something new, there was 
nothing left to him but that he should 
undergo the old-time torture that has, 
from the beginning, been the bane of the 
‘profession. 

Certain assets were in his favor, to wit, 
@ sister-in-law with a farm, and a three- 
burner blue flame wickless oil stove with 
anoven. He planned and carried out the 
following scheme : 

1. To segregate from the rest of the 
property such dishes, bedding and cook- 
ing as a man would need in camping out 
‘on a rather luxurious scale, and to ship 
these with the stove by express to the 
new place. 

2.'To ship his family to the farm. 

3. To pack the household goods at his 
leisure, and, after starting them, 

4. To proceed unencumbered to the 
new field. 

Within two days man, oil stove and 
camp goods were installed ready for a 
two months’ campaign in getting initiated, 
acquainted, acclimated, and, when it 
should arrive, the furniture settled and 
everything ready for the good wife to be- 
gin housekeeping. Also in refurbishing a 
dozen or two old sermons, changing such 
phrases as, ‘“‘Now about to leave you,” 
into, ‘‘ Now about to labor among you.”’ 

Every man who has come to his fourth 
moving and his severalth child is under 
the necessity of practising economy. This 
accounts for the arrangements for camp- 
ing. It is cheaper to board one’s self 
than to pay out money that you haven’t 
got, though at first thought this may 
sound paradoxical. At least this is ortho- 
doxical. But to save time, and some 
other things, our individual arranged to 
take his dinners at the hotel and to pro- 
vide only his own breakfasts and suppers. 

In these days, when a minister who 
cannot fish and hunt is hardly considered 
equipped for his work, every man can 
cook a little. What he can’t cook he can 
buy ready to eat. There is no trouble 
about any but a rank heretic being able 
to get a breakfast. Also, there is some- 
thing romantic and fascinating in the 
idea of a2 man camping out in his own 
house; and any woman would be glad to 
find carpets down and beds up on her 
arrival. 

The only trouble our man found was 
where he anticipated it least. Every- 
thing went well in regard to the parish 
work and the refurbishing. He enjoyed 
more than type can tell the being alone- 
ness as compared with boarding out: his 
time was his own. He does not care to 
tell his troubles, but he now knows 
why every woman wants to be a man, 
why there is a servant girl problem, and 
why the Mormons seem to be doing more 
than holding their own. Also, when he 
finds a woman who does not keep her 
home neat and clean, who washes her 
dishes before meals instead of after, and 
who, he suspects, makes the beds in the 
evening instead of when the family gets 
up in the morning—which later is unsani- 
tary—he wants to call her “sister.” 

Instead of reciting grievances he pre- 
sents what may be called 


OBSERVATIONS OF A GRASS WIDOWER 


Seven hundred and fifty thousand steps, 
more or less, are necessary to keep house one 
week. For two weeks double this and add 
ene-half. 


No real man can wash a pocket-handker- 
chief successfully. 

There is no better enamel for the inside of a 
bath tub than the yolk of an egg. Simply let 
it dry on. : It is guaranteed to stand ordinary 
wear, and hot water will not affect it. It is 
highly wsthetic. 

There are three systems which may be fol- 
lowed in the washing of dishes: 

First, to wash immediately after a meal. 

Secondly, to wash just before a meal. 

Thirdly, to let the soiled dishes accumulate 
until they all have to be washed. 

Note. None of these is good for a man. 
Any man who follows number one has missed 
his calling. 

For greasy dishes hot water is better than 
cold. 

The cow who first invented giving ready- 
made milk was a public benefactress. All her 
children should rise up and call her blessed. 

The hen should likewise have a medal. 


Every Congregational minister ought 
to try ascheme of moving that involves 
keeping house for himself for two months. 
He will think more of his wife, enter more 
sympathetically into the difficulties and 
trials of the ‘‘better half” of his parish, 
and, incidentally, this may help solve the 
problem of the short pastorate. 





Kitchen-wives’ Gowns 

‘‘Why do women choose such ugly 
colors for their kitchen aprons?’ la- 
mented an artistic young woman. 

*“*Because those colors do not wash 
out,’’ responded her practical friend. 

“That’s the melancholy part of it,’’ 
was the sad reply. ‘‘Now, the girls at 
the art league wear long-sleeved pina- 
fores of dark green or blue or golden 
brown, according to complexion, and 
they protect the gown just as well as a 
hideous brown check or a magenta night- 
mare. If a woman’s got to spend half 
her life in the kitchen, why doesn’t she 
put a little thought on what she wears 
there, instead of saving every penny and 
every stitch for her afternoon frock, and 
wearing any old thing in the morning?” 

The practical one did not rise to the de- 
fense of her magenta nightmare; she was 
too busy concocting an elaborate pickle, 
containing fifteen ingredients and requir- 
ing twenty days’ intermittent attention. 

‘““When I am married,” continued the 
artistic one, ‘‘I shall wear the perkiest 
sweeping-caps I can devise, instead of 
doing my head up in a towel. My hus- 
band shall admire his kitchen-wife as 
much as his front-veranda-wife.’’ 

The pickler, roused by the reference 
to her headgear, responded tartly, ‘‘A 
kitchen-wife is known by her cooking, 
and the skill with which she boils and 
broils and bastes and bakes is more im- 
portant than the way she looks when she 
does it.’’ 

“A man’s stomach is not the only way 
to his heart,’”’ protested the theorizer; 
‘this eyes must be feasted also. Seer- 
sucker is cheap and practical; pink is 
my color; I shall wear pink seersucker 
frocks, and their becomingness will not 
cause my bread to sour nor my cake to 
fall.” M. A. H. 





‘* Never the second best,” is a good motto 
for our modern girl; and while she lives up 
to it, she need not placard herself as the 
champion of a view, but, with a tact which 
shall win for her friends on all sides, she 
must make them see the beauty of the first 
best and long to imitate it—Heloise LE. 
Hersey. 
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Closet and Altar 


LOOKING TOWARD SUNSET 


The righteous shall flourish like the 
palm tree: . . . They shall still bring 
forth fruit in old age; they shall be full of 
sap and green. 


The only wealth is life; the only way 
to make the best of this world is to make 
the best of the other. For the two are 
one. The highest gleams ever through 
this lower. The pilgrim to the better 
country is the man who, living or dying, 
knows the bliss of perpetual youth.— 
J. Brierley. 


Keep green my love, keep fresh my re- 
membrance, keep young my heart. Feed 
me with the feast of yesterday; stir me 
with the songs of yesterday; brace me 
with the breezes of yesterday; glad 
me with the glaw of yesterday. Let me 
walk the valley by the memory of the 
mountain air; by the health of the spirit 
let me bear the body’s cross!—George 
Matheson. 








So mayest thou walk, from hour to hour 
Of every passing year. 
Keeping so very near 
To Him whose power is love, whose love is 
power. 
So mayest thou walk, in His clear light, 
Leaning on Him alone, 
Thy life His very own, 
Until He takes thee up to walk with Him in 
white. 
—F. H. Havergal. 





When Guthrie, as he lay a-dying, asked 
the watchers to ‘“‘sing a bairn’s hymn,”’ 
he was revealing the whole secret. The 
child in us is our doorway to the Infinite. 
—J. Brierley. 





The truest end of our life is to know 
the life that never ends.— William Penn. 





We do not crave for God because he is 
glorious. We do not crave for God be- 
cause he is sovereign. We are just home- 
sick, that is the meaning of it. We crave 
for God because he is our home.—G. H. 
Morrison. 


O God, our Heavenly Father, whose 
gilt is length of days, help us to make 
the noblest use of mind and body in 
our advancing years. According to 
our strength apportion Thou our work. 
As Thow hast pardoned our trans- 
gressions, sift the ingatherings of our 
memory that evil may grow dim and 

ood may shine forth clearly. We 

less Thee for Thy gifts and especially 
for Thy presence and the love of 
friends in heaven and earth. Grant 
us new ties of friendship, new oppor- 
tunities of service, joy in the growth 
and happiness of chidren, sympathy 
with those who bear the burdens of 
the world, clear thought and quiet 
faith. Teach us to bear our infirmi- 
ties with cheerful patience. Keep us 
from narrow pride in outgrown ways, 
blind eyes that will not see the good 
of change, impatient judgments of the 
methods and experiments of others. 
Let Thy peace rule our spirits through 
all the trial of our waning powers. 
Take from us all fear of death and all 
despair or undue love of life, that with 
glad hearts at rest in Thee we ma 
await Thy will concerning us, throug 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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A Seesaw Song 


When it ain’t meltin’ its rainin’, 
Wher it ain’t rainin’ it’s hot; 
An’ 80 we are mostly complainin’ 
And raisin’ a row with our lot; 
When a little storm blows 
Brings a deluge of woes, 
An’ you can’t see the rainbow an’ won’t see 
the rose! 


When we ain’t fryin’ we’re freezin’, 
Wher we ain’t freezin’ we fry; 
An’ so there is nothin’ like pleasin’ 
The people here, under the sky! 
When a little storm blows 
Makes a world full of woes, 
An’ you can’t find the rainbow an’ won't find 
the rose. 


A Long-Distance Party 
BY MARION BRIER 


Merle Hascom waved a letter above 
her head as she turned into the school 
grounds. ‘QO girls, I have a letter from 
Hallie Williams and she’s just dreadfully 
homesick!” she exclaimed as she joined 
the group under the trees.”’ 

There was a chorus of sympathetic ex- 
clamations as the girls gathered closer 
about Merle. ‘I don’t wonder Hallie’s 
homesick,” Blanche Wilson said emphat- 
ically. ‘“‘Just think of living away out 
there on that prairie with the nearest 
neighbor a mile and a half away; and 
you know she said that everybody in that 
family was grown up, so there aren’t 
any children for her to go and see or 
have come and see her.”’ 

‘** And whatever does she do Sundays? ’”’ 
Mrytle Ross broke in; ‘‘there isn’t any 
Sunday school or Junior to go to and she 
can’t get any library books. O, dear! 
I do think it’s just too bad that her father 
lost all his money and they had to move 
away off out there!”’ 

‘Next Friday’s her birthday, too,” 
Merle reminded them. ‘‘ Don’t you know 
how she has always given a party to us 
on her birthday every year since I can 
remember? Didn’t we always have good 
times though! It’ll be a dreadfully lone- 
some day for Hallie this year. I tell you 
I just wish we girls could do something 
to make it happier for her; I wish we 
could all walk in and surprise her with a 
party away off there. Wouldn’t it be 
fun! and wouldn’t it make her glad for 
once!’’ 

‘*Tt seems as if there ought to be some- 
thing we could do, even if she is so far 
off,’’ Blanche said slowly. 

Suddenly Merle clapped her hands and 
danced a little jig. *‘O girls, I’ve thought 
of something! We will have a party for 
Hallie!”’ 

Wonder and incredulity were reflected 
in the other faces as the heads drew closer 
together, followed by chattering and nods 
of approval, until the school bell caused 
a scattering of the group. 

The next week on Friday afternoon, 
away out on the prairie, Hallie sat on 
the back steps of an ugly little unpainted 
house and looked out across the level 
plains with eyes that were dim with tears. 

Hallie had come out there to let the 
tears have their own way for a little 
while. She had kept them back just as 
long as she cou!d, for she was a thought- 





For the Children 


ful and brave little girl. She knew that 
her papa and mamma were just as home- 
sick as she was, and she had determined 
long ago not to make them feel worse. 
So she had tried her best to be always 
cheerful, and had sung about her work a 
good many times when the lump in her 
throat almost choked her. But now, hid- 
den away here on the back steps, she felt 
that she could enjoy the luxury of being 
miserable. 

“T believe God must have forgotten us 
away out here,’”’ she thought dismally, 
the tears beginning to drop fast. ‘‘It’s 
so dreadfully lonesome! I wonder if he 
doesn’t care. It seems as if I couldn’t 
bear it another day. Miss Ross used to 
say that when we were unhappy we ought 
to go and do something to make some- 
body else happy; but there isn’t a thing 
I can do for anybody away out here. We 
Juniors used to do so many things at 
home, and honestly, I do believe that I 
helped to make a few people a little wee 
bit happier; but there isn’t one single 
chance to do a thing here. I’ll just have 
to stay here and do nothing always, I 
suppose.”’ 

Then she began thinking about its be- 
ing her birthday and of all the lovely 
times she had had on other birthdays, 
until the tears fell faster and faster. 

**T don’t suppose any of them even 
remember that it is my birthday,’’ she 
thought dolefully. ‘‘I haven’t had a sin- 
gle letter for two weeks, and I guess 
they’ve all forgotten me.’’ 

She was so absorbed in her woes that 
she had not heard a neighbor drive in on 
his way home from town and stop a mo- 
ment at the front door. So she started 
in surprise when the door behind her 
opened and a large card with a stamp in 
one corner was dropped into her lap. She 
picked it up wonderingly, and dashed the 
tears out of her eyes so that she could 
read the big letters on it: ‘‘ This is a sur- 
prise party. Here we all are. Are you 
glad to see us?” 

She started to look up to ask her mother 
what she supposed it meant, when an en- 
velope dropped into her lap. It proved 
to be a kodak picture. On it were all the 
boys and girls who had been to her birth- 
day party the year before. Every face 
seemed to be smiling at her; there was 
Merle and Blanche and Flossie and, O, 
every one of the twenty-seven in her old 
class at school. She studied each of the 
dear faces hungrily; how good it seemed 
to see them! 

Then, before she was half through look- 
ing at them, down over her head, thick 
and fast, came a shower of letters, until 
her lap was full to overflowing. She tried 
to gather them all into her arms, those 
dear letters! She knew the writing on 
every one; there must be one from each 
one who was in the picture. Why, yes, 
of course! this was the sociable part of 
the party! 

It seemed almost as good as really, 
truly having them there. It took Hallie 
ali the rest of the afternoon to read the 
letters and share them with her father 
and mother. Finally she reached the 
end of the last one and laid it down with 
a little sigh. 
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Her eyes opened wide again as her 
mother brought out another big card and 
a@ box. The card said, ‘It’s time for re- 
freshments now.” And the box was full 
of delicious homemade candies. How 
good they looked! Candy had been scarce 
since they moved out on to the prairie, 
and Hallie had a “sweet tooth” well de- 
veloped. 

But surprises were not over yet, for 
still another box followed, and when she 
had untied the cover of that and lifted 
up the tissue paper on top, she found 
twenty-seven small packages, a little 
present in each. None of them were 
expensive, but they were dear just the 
same; some were dainty, and some were 
funny and made her laugh. Each one 
was ‘‘just what she wanted.” 

Last of all came another card that said, 
** Good-by. We will come again sometime.’”” 

Late that evening Hallie sat at the open 
window of her room looking out at the 
moonlight. There was a happy light in 
her eyes and her hands lovingly clasped. 
the big package of letters. 

“IT guess God does care after all,’” 
she thought, looking up reverently with 
shining eyes at the stars above. . ‘‘I’ll 
never think that he doesn’t again, for I 
know he made the girls think of giving 
me this lovely party.”’ 

Suddenly she clapped her hands softly. 
**O! that’s something I can do too, even 
if I do live away off out here,” she 
thought excitedly. ‘I can write letters 
to people that are lonesome as I am, and 
if it makes them half as happy as these 
dear letters have made me—why then 
it’ll be most better than any of the things 
we Juniors used to do. Let me see now 
—there’s Jessie Franklin, she has been 
sick ever so long and she must get dread- 
fully lonesome; then there’s Grandma 
Harris, she is deaf and can’t hear what. 
people are talking about and I know 
she’d like a letter, and Floy Bailey—her 
folks are poor and none of the scholars at: 
school ever seemed to have much to do 
with her. She always looked lonesome ;. 
I never thought anything about it then, 
but now I know how it seems to be lone-. 
some, and I’m going to send her a letter:. 
I’m going to begin tomorrow and see if YF 
can’t make somebody happy that way.’” 

After that the days never seemed so 
long again; there were so many letters. 
to be written and boxes of wild flowers to: 
be sent away, and little booklets of: 


pressed flowers to be made and sent also... - 


But the story of the many hearts that- 
were cheered and made happier by these 


loving messages would take too long to. 


tell here. 





This is the way the ladies ride— 
Saddle-a-side, saddle-a-side! 


This is the way the gentlemen ride— 
Sitting astride, sitting astride! 


This is the way the grandmothers ride—. 
Bundled and tied, bundled and tied! 


This is the way the babykins ride— 
Snuggled inside, snuggled inside! 


This is the way when they are late, 
They all fly over a five-barred gate! 
—Wiiliam Canton... 
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The Conversation Corner 


Aftermath of the Holidays 


HE holidays are gone, but I do not 
think you are through with talk- 
ing about them yet, nor with the 
help they gave you in many ways. At 
the close of our New Year’s talk about 
Getting, Saving and Using Money, I 
promised to read you letters on that 
subject from three other boys—here they 
are, They will explain themselves—so 
that D. F. will not need to put in any of 
his bracketed comments! 


Dear Mr. Martin: I began to earn money 
when I was three years old by bringing up 
wood and washing potatoes for Mamma. 
Most of it goes in my small bank for a while, 
and afterward to the bigbank. We have been 
drawing the wood into the woodshed in our 
express wagon, and piling it up after school, 
this fall. Sometimes Mamma helped us and 
then paid us just the same. [Of course you 
gave her some nice Christmas remembrancer 
which she would value more than the sum at 
which you might estimate her services!— 
Mr. M.]} I tried to raise some squashes to 
sell to Mamma, but while I was in Maine the 
bugs ate them. [I must suggest that the busi- 
ness way would have been to commission your 
mother (at a reasonable price) to look out for 
your part of the garden in your absence— 
eternal vigilance is the price of gardening in 
these buggy, gipsy-mothy days.—D.F.} 

We are going to shovel paths this winter for 
money. Mamma says we do a good many 
things for love. We own three hens apiece, 
which Grandpa gave to us last Christmas, and 
we have the egg money. [That’s right; in 
drawing the line between jobs for love and 
for money, hens’ eggs should certainly come 
in on the money side—at least, at this season 
of the year.—D. F.] We have a sheep. She 
tried to follow me to school, because she was 
lonesome. We are going to sell her wool. 
Mamma calls me *‘ Mary” when she follows 
me. [If you or your mother make any poetry 
about that following to school, be sure and 
sign it, before witnesses, with name and date, 
so that there may be no future doubt about 
the true author.—Mnr. M.] 

I forgot to say that we get three cents and 
a harf for every dollar in the bank every year. 
I spend a penny sometimes for candy, and buy 
presents for my best friends, but I save most 
of my money. Alden and I are sending Perry 
pictures for Christmas to orphan children in 
Turkey. I am going to bea fisherman when 
i grow up. Mamma sase I am a very poor 
speler, so she helps me. [Of course, you 
pay her so much a word for her help.—D. F.] 

North Hatfield, Mass. CHARLES W. 


That sending of pictures reminds me 
that a lady in the Congregational House 
told me about a poor little crippled child 
in the South who has for a year or two, 
at least, to lie on her back in a frame, 
without even turning over, but never 
complains and is very happy with a story- 
book or a picture. If any ef you have 
any things of that sort which you would 
like to spare for that little girl, send me 
a return card, and I will tell you where 
to leave or send them. So you are going 
to be a fisherman, Charlie, are you? Alas! 
they do not usually lay up much money. 
But perhaps you meant that you are to be 
a “fisher of men ’’—that is a noble plan! 

Some years ago a kind Bangor gentle- 
man wrote me about a little boy in the 
country who had begun a deposit in his 
bank; that led to some correspondence, 
and we have occasionally heard in the 
Corner from ‘the little Maine farmer.’ 
Now he writes: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I received your letter. 


You say, How did you earn your money? I 
did not earn the first fivedollars. My grandpa 


gave ittome. I earned therest. I now have 
$137.27. I go to school two miles and a half, 
and carry the scholars with old Betsey, the 
horse, and the horse-sled. [He tells about his 
cow, and all his steers and heifers, with their 
names, ages and colors.—Mr. M.] I have my 
cowboy’s saddle and reins for McGinty. He 
is clear red, and has got a star in his forehead. 
He knows me when he hears me coming. My 
cow’s calf is Buttercup. Iam going to make 
a little wagon for her next summer. I earn 
money from milking my cow and selling the 
cream from May to October, about $1 a month. 
I have two hens that clear me $2 per month. 
I work out for neighbors for ten cents an 
hour when school is not in session, and I can 
get a chance to work. I am going to be a 
farmer, and shall take a course in the college 
at Orono, I think. 

Maine. Tuomas H. 

That is all good, especially the agricul- 
tural course at the State University. I 
think we have one Corner boy there now, 
from whom we heard a year or two ago. 

The third letter is from another Maine 
boy, with whom I got acquainted last sum- 
mer at the beach, where he was a news- 
boy, running on the ‘“‘dummy” which 
passed the hotel several times aday. He 
was fourteen years old, and always so in- 
telligent and polite that I fell in love 
with him! 

Dear Mr. Martin: I was more than glad to 
hear from you and to find that you had not 
forgotten me. I lost the address you gave 
me, so I could not write you first. I am in my 
last year in the Grammar School, and enjoy it 
very much. I like to go tochurehand Sunday 
School. My father was a Methodist minister, 
and used to preach in Portland, Bangor, 
Auburn, Gardiner and Waterville. He died 
when I was eleven years old. I like to work 
in the summer and save up money to buy my 
clothes and in that way help my mother. 

A friend of mine was taken sick and sent 
for meto take his place, carrying papers around 
the city. The first night it was snowing very 
hard, with a high wind, and I had to stop at 
houses five times to get warm. It had always 
been my desire to become a newsboy on the 
train. I had talked to the train announcer at 
the station about it. I applied for a position, 
he helped me, and [ got the place on the 
Dummy. Then I was put on the local be- 
tween Portland and Biddeford. But I liked 
my little Dummy better. The next year I had 
no trouble in getting the same place, and I 
made lots of kind friends. 

The next season—last summer—I applied 
for a run from Portland to Boston, and I was 
sent for to go to Boston and see the head 
manager. He thought me rather small, and 
told me to call around next year. So I went 
back to the Dummy and worked from 7.15 A. M. 
to 504 p.m. and then went to Dover at 5.18 
and got back to Old Orchard at 9.05. I worked 
up a fine business and I don’t think I will 
call around at Boston next year for the Port- 
land run, but stick tothe Dummy. In the first 
season I averaged about $4.50 a week, the sec- 
ond $5.50, and the last about $7.15. I put half 
what I earned in the bank, and kept half for 
the current expenses. . . . I would like to stay 
in my happy youth, but as I grow older my work 
will be worth more, and I can help my mother 


more. I hope I shall see you on the beach- 


next summer. If not I shall think of you as 
we cross the bridge on the Dummy and go 
over the ground that was so familiar to you. 
Your Maine newsboy, GEORGE. 
There is a modest, manly boy for you, 
and a hint for other boys. If they have 
modesty, courage, perseverance, courtesy 
and fidelity, they will succeed too! I 
would like to add these hints also: that 
boys will do well to keep careful account 
of their earnings, spendings and savings, 
as these boys evidently do; that ‘‘going 
without things,” as one boy expressed it, 
may sometimes be better than getting 


lots of unnecessary things; that having 
money in itself does not give happiness— 
many rich people are very unhappy, and 
some poor people are very happy; but 
that to earn money honestly, to save it 
wisely, and spend it properly all help to 
make one happy and useful. The last is 
very important: do not use all you get 
and save for yourself alone; let it be a 
means of making others good and happy— 
others in Labrador, in Japan, in Turkey, 
in India, yes, and in America, too! What 
does the Bible tell us about the right 
getting and using of money? 

The ‘“‘aftermath ” about Christmas pres- 
ents would take up too much room. The 
letters show that the gifts were generally 
useful ones. Here is the list our Labra- 
dor girl in New Hampshire gives: 


Writing paper, five handkerchiefs, handker- 
chief box, pins, hat-pin, pin-book, cards, pic- 
ture, cup and saucer, another picture, book. 


From a smaller Greater Boston boy: 


Dear Mr. Martin: I want to write to you 
about my Christmas presents. I had some 
games, some books, and one dozen handker- 
chiefs, and a dollar watch from my sister. I 
had some good tools which I like very much. 
This is the list of them: 3 chisels, 1 block 
plane, 1 set auger bits, 1 rip and 1 panel saw, 
1 rachet bit brace, 1 mallet, 1 spoke shave, 1 
countersink, 1 nail set, 1 brad awl, 1 cold 
chisel, 1 draw knife, 1 mounted oil-stone. It 
snowed so today that I could not go to school, 
so I made a cabinet for my tools. My grand- 
father sent mea big Hammond typewriter, 
which I am writing this letter on, because he 
had got a new one of the same make for him- 
self. I can write faster now, because I can 
write with both hands. Henry H. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I had a watch for Christ- 
mas and 21 presents. I had a Doctor Satday. 
[Does he count the last ‘‘had” as one of the 
**21 presents”?—D. F.] Laddie my dog is 
very fat. 


Goshen, Mass, DonaLp McK. 


One boy wrote he saw ten Santa 
Clauses in Springfield. I saw several in 
Boston, and on trolley homeward one 
night met a little boy who told me that 
he had talked with one of them, and or- 
dered a gun and a sword. I tried to dis- 
suade him from getting such murderous 
weapons, and at last told him that I was 
acquainted with Mr. 8. C. and thought 
I would write him to send him other, 
better things. He was taken back for 
a minute, then said, ‘‘Then I shall write 
him not to believe a word you say—who 
are you anyway?’”’ 

I attended a Sunday school Christmas 
tree. One little fellow, too little to go 
to school, sat with the rest and watched 
the distribution patiently, but at length 
arose, stepped forward and addressed the 
“Santa” respectfully, ‘‘IJ want one!” 
8. C. read on one package the name of 
a very little girl who had never been to 
the school, or anywhere else, and asked 
if any one knew such a person. A dear 
little girl arose and said earnestly : I know 
her, I have her—she is my sister!’’ The 
best presents I had were a string of col- 
ored cards, from Corner children, A 
Merry Christmas—which I put in my 
library window, and a penholder, specially 
marked, from the Keswick factory de- 
scribed by a Cornerer last fall, and [never 
mind the rest, Mr. Martin.—D. F.]} 


Mr. Mam) 
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The Literature of the Day 


A Word from the Literary Editor 


The number of books of al! classes noticed 
in this department of the paper amounted in 
1904 to 1,700, an advance of about two hun- 
dred over the preceding year. The crowded 
condition of our columns compelled the ut- 
most brevity consistent with clearness and 
interest, the whole number of columns used 
being 297, or eighty-two less than five years 
ago, with a largely increased number of books 
handled. <A considerable number of these 
publications are of ephemeral interest, others 
are reprints, but of the new books of the year 
it is our opinion that the average of value has 
been higher than in any previous year of our 
work. In the intrinsic interest of the themes 
and the quality of the writing, the public de- 
mands and the authors supply a better grade 
of work from year to year. Much of this im- 
provement is due to the publishers, who are 
unsparing in their efforts to please the public 
on the level of their own ideals, and part to 
the education of the book-reading public. 
Foolish men are still writing and somehow 
find publishers, but the public is less tolerant 
of them. The professional book-maker still 
continues his trade, but the real books of the 
year are better worth reading and owning 
than they were a few years ago. 


The Encyclopedia of Missions 


A modern encyclopedia becomes par- 
tially obsolete in twelve years, and es- 
pecially one which breaks ground in a 
special branch of knowledge. We have 
a cordial welcome therefore for the 
second, largely rewritten and greatly im- 
proved edition of the Encyclopedia of 
Missions. The editors, Rev. Henry Otis 
Dwight, Rev. H. Allen Tupper, Jr., and 
Rev. Edwin Munsell Bliss, have sifted 
the old material and added new, making 
the information conform to new facts 
of political change and missionary his- 
tory. A list of contributors of special 
articles is given, but no article is signed. 
The statistical tables appended have been 
brought down to date. To the pastor, in- 
tent upon making his people familiar 
with the world-wide progress of Christ’s 
kingdom, to the editor and scholar seek- 
ing needed information, this new edition 
isa boon. Its 850 large pages are a mine 
of good material which it must have been 
a labor of persevering toil as well as of 
love to gather and bring into its present 
attractive shape. 


(The Encyclopedia of Missions, second edition, edited 
by Rev. Henry Otis Dwight, LL. D., Rev. H. Allen Tup- 
per, Jr., D. D., and Rev. Edwin Munsell Bliss, D. D. 
pp. 851. Funk & Wagnalls. $6.00.) 





The Far East 


“The roots of the present lie deep in 
the past.’’ To understand conditions to- 
day in the Orient one must know preced. 
ing events. The purpose of Professor 
Douglas in Europe and the Far East is 
to provide this knowledge, and he has 
written an historic summary of the rela- 
tions of European nations with China, 
Japan, Siam, Anam and Tibet, which is 
full of information, presented in an at- 
tractive manner. The author is an Eng- 
lishman, 
English spectacles. He apparently avoids 
or is blind to certain events which would 
be differently treated by others. But the 
English point of view, their side of the 


however, and looks through 


story. is essential to a fair estimate of 
events in which they have borne a prom- 
inent part. And for this the book is es- 
pecially valuable. 

In the same connection it will be well 
to read New Forces in Old China, by Ar- 
thur J. Brown. This gives an American 
view of the situation, of events and con- 
ditions past and present. It is popular 
in style, well written, possibly too super- 
ficial’ at points, but earnest and inter- 
esting. It devotes considerable space to 
missionary problems and enters quite 
thoroughly into the question of the rea- 
son for Chinese hatred of foreigners. In 
many ways it supplements the English 
book. Both discuss the Boxer uprising 
quite fully. 

Dr. Brown holds the higher opinion of 
the Chinese and is fairer in his estimate 
of their character. Both writers are op- 
timistic, but the American enters more 
into detail in description of modern so- 
cial,-economic and political conditions 
and closes with an earnest plea for the 
Christianizing of China as the only pos- 
sible way of averting the ominous threat 
of the Yellow Peril. Each book devotes 
considerable space to the place of Japan 
in the Eastern world; a chapter in Eu- 
rope and the Far East on the Revolution 
in Japan, written by G. W. Prothero, is 
of especial value. 


(Europe and the Far East, by Sir Robert K. Douglas. 
pp. 450. Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

New Forces in Old China. by Arthur Judson Brown. 
pp. 382. F. H. Revell Co. $1.50 net.) 





What Shall Become of the American 
Negro 


Mr. Thomas Nelson Page has given us 
an interesting but disappointing discus- 
sion of what in his title he calls the 
Southerner’s problem, but in the text the 
problem of the whole nation. The essays 
overlap. and repeat themselves and the 
material gathered as the basis of argu- 
ment is less effective on that account. 
The result is rather historical and con- 
demnatory than constructive. 

Mr. Page writes from the point of view 
of the more sober-minded advocates of a 
suppression of the Negro politically and 
his permanent exclusion from all social 


relations with his white neighbors. He ~ 


affirms that, while a very small fraction 
of the Negro population has attained to 
self-respect and good citizenship, the 
great bulk is retrograding and threatens 
to become a social danger to the whole 
country. 

The source of Negro crime he traces to 
the teaching of social equality in the re- 
construction period. His remedy, so far 
as he has formulated it, is that the Negro 
race shall remain in this country ‘‘a people 
within a people, separate and distinct, but 
acting in amity with the stronger race 
and trying to minimize rather than mag- 
nify contentions upon those points as to 
which the stronger race is most deter- 
mined.”’ This conviction logically rests, 
of course, upon the absolute and un- 
changeable superiority of the worst white 
man to the best man who has a traceable 
drop of African blood in his veins.” 


[The Negro: The Southerner’s Problem, by Thomas 
Nelson Page. pp. 316. Chas. Scribner's Sons. $1.25 
net.) 


CHURCH HISTORY 


The tater De 
and Disciples, by Et by = ett Gate, D. ng ete. 


tite ot Christian Century Co 
A combination of tears Bev a. and 
biography, the well-considered result of the 
study of the current literature of the times re- 
lated to the development of the Disciples’ 
Church. The dominant personality of Alex- 
ander Campbell is so brought out as to give to 
what might be regarded as the dry details of 
ecclesiastical history and controversy almost 
the interest of a story. A valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of the American churches. 

Historical Documents Advocating Christian 

Union. ao 365. Christian Uentury Co. 
A valuable contribution to the history of 
modern Christianity as represented by the 
denomination which has appropriated to itself 
the name of Disciples of Christ. It includes 
biographical sketches of leaders in organizing 
and building up this denomination. They 
were religious controversalists of a high order, 
and ably demonstrated that the New Testa- 
ment was the only basis of Christian union, 
that their interpretation of it or an interpreta- 
tion which agreed with theirs was the right 
one and that those who refused to accept this 
interpretation were schismatics. Theaposties 
of this body were Barton W. Stone, Alexander 
and James Campbell and Isaac Errett. Dr. 
J. H. Garrison, the editor of the Christian 
Evangelist and their worthy successor, con- 
tributes the last chapter of the book, the edi- 
tor, Charles Alexander Young, of the Chris- 
tian Century, preceding it by an introductory 
sketch. 


Daniel -— “yee 
pp. a_i po & way oy A gm $1 A 


longing to The co of the p EE 
series. Dr. Addison, except in his use of the 
terms of common ownership, ‘‘church’’ and 
“churchmen,” to describe his own people ex- 
clusively, remembers that he is speaking to 
the general public, and is moderate both in 
his opinions and in the expression of them. 
If there is an apologetic tone at many periods 
of the history, that is inevitable in the nature 
of the case. An interesting and informing 
account of the internal development and ex- 
ternal experience of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church. 
of Presbyterianism on Prince Ed- 


ard d, by tev. John MacLeod. pp. 279. 
Winons Pub. Co. $1.50 net. 


After a general introduction, the method of 
this outline sketch becomes topographical. It 
gives accounts of personalities and congrega- 
tional vicissitudes, enlivened by incident and 
anecdote. Nearly half the space is taken by 
sermons preached in the first quarter of the 
last century. 


FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS 


The Blue Grass Cook Book, compiled by Min- 
nie C. Fox. with an introduction by John fo 
Jr. pp. 347. Fox, Duffield & Co. $1.50 net. 


It was a happy thought to bring out a book of 
recipes for distinctively Southern dishes and 
this is an attractive volume with its suggestive 


iliustrations of typical ‘‘ Blue Grass” Negro 


cooks. The receipts are contributed by various 
Kentucky and Virginia housewives. They 
are on a generous plan and call for plenty of 
zood things, but this is probably one reason 
why Kentucky cooks are famous the world 
over. 


The Expert Maid Servant, by Christine Ter- 
og Herrick. pp. 139. Harper & Bros. $1.00 


Mrs. "Herrick has here set down in plain Eng- 
lish certain information which the mistress of 
moderate means ought to have. She tells how 
to engage a maid, what are her duties and 
rights and gives suggestions for her training, 
not forgetting to emphasize aiso the mistress’s 
share of duty and responsibility, what she 
may and may not demand. Especially help- 
ful for young housekeepers, its good sense 
and judical tone will appeal to experienced 
ones as well. 

fn Bhs tomas SE aed B. pp. ms Pcp Wh bitcomb  & or 

rows, $1.00 net. 
A helpful and amalies handling of an im- 
portant subject, which will be of use to many 
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women rather by putting the theme in broad 
relations and leading them to think for them- 
selves than by immediate practical receipts 
for spending or economizing. Its thoughtful 
treatment of the buyer’s necessities and re- 
sponsibilities ought to commend it to every 
family woman. 

If I Were a Girl Again, by Luc p+ ee Keeler. 

pp. 203, F. H. Revell Co. $1. 
This pe Bag of brief essays [ far removed 
from the usual commonplace sweetened mor- 
alizing in talks togirls. Miss Keeler’s happy 
way of imparting counsel and suggestions is 
already well known to readers of our Home 
Department. Her spicy style, her pertinent 
anecdotes and quotations challenge iuterest at 
once, and women as well as girls will be stim- 
ulated to higher ideals of social graces, study, 
reading and soul culture by this book. 

234. 

Far Quurteaies, yin B. Clapp. pp. 
Among all the standard works on etiquette we 
see no special reason for this book except to 
fill a place in the Woman’s Home Library 
which would naturally be incomplete without 
such a handbook. It fulfills its purpose ad- 
mirably, telling briefly what the average per- 
son desires to know as to good usage. 


FICTION 


by Thomas E. Watson. 

D. ayy a & Co. $1.50. 
The value of Mr, Watson’s story is rather in 
the absolute sincerity of its pictures of a by- 
gone age of American history than in the 
dramatic unity of its plot. It is dominated 
throughout by the author’s political and social 
opinions, which are expressed with vigor as 
the real questions at stake in the misunder- 
standing and contest. between the states. It 
is certainly not a pleasant or promising pic- 
ture which the social order of Georgia, as it 
was and as it is so faithfully presented here, 
affords, though it well repays our reading. 
We can be admirers with the author of the 
finer qaalities of these slave-holding and slav- 
ery-impoverished people, while we give thanks 
that they and their children live in a better 
age. 

Genevra, - — Marriott. pp.313. D. Ap- 

pleton & Co. $1. 
Is ‘love a Peieece to the artistic tempera- 
ment? The experience of Genevra Joslin, in- 
heritor of a noble Cornish name and a life 
sharé in a ruined manor, poet and farmer’s 
sister, and that of her lover, a primitive nature 
dowered with a large art gift, is used to sug- 
gest an answer to the question. The charac- 
ters stang out with a distinctness which some- 
times becomes almost brutal; the story holds 
well together. A book which will interest 
and become suggestive of thought. 


8 The Marathon Mystery, by Burton E. Steven- 
son. pp. 323. Henry Olt & Co. $1.50. 


A detective story of murder cases worked up 
with a good deal of ingenuity. Circumstan- 
tial evidence is woven about a young society 
woman and her lover.@The real villain of the 
double crime is ifanything rather unnaturally 
plausible. Those who enjoy the complication 
and unraveling of criminal plots will find 
much to entertain them in these pages. 

a fas People, by Ella Middleton Tybout. 

pp. 366. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 
The Negro is theme and inspiration of these 
amusing stories. Miss Tybout knows how to 
grasp and render a humorous situation in 
irresistible dialect. The reader may promise 
himself laughter in such genial and jolly com- 
pany. 

Three Dukes, by G. Ystridde. pp. 407. G. P. 

Putuam’s Sons. $1.30 net. 
The scene of this interesting tale is in a re- 
mote province of Russia. An English govern- 
ess accepts a position in a great country family 
and the story turns upon the eccentricities or 
madnesses of her employers. ‘There are skill- 
ful and interesting pictures of Russian life, of 
the peasants, the land-owners and the stu- 
dents of the cities. The author is evidently 
well acquainted with her scene and people 
and has sueceeded in giving us a graphic 
picture. 


pp. 383. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Tamate: the Life Story of James Chalniers, 
| eee Lovett. pp. 820. F. H. Revell Co. 


The late Mr. Lovett made an abridgment of 
his biography of the beloved and martyred. 


missionary, especially for boys. The illustra- 
tions are graphic enough to attract and please 
the mostadventure-loving. We wish the work 
had been done with more lightness of touch. 
There are too many local names and too much 
geographical information. With the best in- 
tentions and abundant knowledge, Mr. Lovett 
has failed to fuse his material and recast it 
into unified and attractive form. Neverthe- 
less, if boys can be induced to read it, they 
will come to share the enthusiasm which those 
who knew him had for Tamate. 

The Search, by E. F. Weaver. pp. 224. A.S. 

fammse a & Co. $1.56 
The experiences “7 «hat and children taken 
captive by the Indians one hundred and fifty 
years ago and adopted into their tribes, form 
the basis of this story. An English boy comes 
to America to search for the granddaughter of 
his employer and adopted father. His ex- 
periences in the expedition against the In- 
dians and the perplexities which arise from 
uncertainty as to the indentity of the child 
when found give variety to an interesting 
tale. 

D 

ae EARNER SY Bea Roms. Pe 

Little 

pp. 8L. Qeaiteld Py Pub, Go. kee Akron, x ar $0 a 
A story about children bearing on the 0 ents 
of mothers who are wedded to a method of 
education which excludes the natural interests 
and amusements of the child. The style is 
more or less slangy. A book which might 
interest parents but ought not to be put into 
the hands of children. 


Baby Bible Stories, by Gertrude Smith. pp. 
171. Henry Altemus Co. 





in and Aroued Boake 


For Industrial Peace 

The Boston ministers were treated last 
Monday to an informal but interesting ac- 
count, by Mr. Edward A. Filene, of the inau- 
guration and development of the Filene Co- 
operative Association, which does a successful 
business in this city. With a desire te better 
the condition of its employees, the Filene 
brothers tried many experiments, but found 
that while these were managed by the em- 
ployers it was difficult to satisfy those for 
whom the improvements were planned. Since 
making the enterprise co-operative, however, 
these plans, with others growing out of them, 
have succeeded. Their projectors have found 
that industrial democracy results in economy 
of time and money, since working people are 
willing to submit to stringent rules which they 
have had a hand in making and work with a 
will for the success of a business in which 
they have a financial interest. ‘‘ The quickest 
way,’’ said the speaker, “to make a conserva- 
tive out of a radical is to give him power.”’ 

Every one connected with this business 
house is a member of the co-operative associa- 
tion, and each, including the proprietors, has 
an equal voice in its administration. All dif- 
ferences are submitted toa board of arbitra- 
tion. Other interesting features are a lunch- 
room where two hundred people are fed every 
noon, an entertainment committee which pro- 
vides instructive lectures, an insurance fund 
for aiding the sick, the employment of two 
physicians in the interest of avoiding illness 
and a social secretary whose duty it is to 
know every member, listen to all complaints 
and act as interpreter and mediator between 
employer and employee. Twosmall buildings 
in the rear of the store have been made intoa 
clubhouse, and here the Boston Public Li- 
brary has located a distributing branch. The 
speaker believed that if ministers could in- 
duce their parishioners to carry the principles 
of the gospel into business life in such ways 
as he had indicated, not only employees but 
employers would be benefited, since the work- 
ing out of ethical principles in practical life 
would relieve the moral dyspepsia which af- 
flicts so many churchgoers who are hearers 
only. 


Trouble postponed always has to be met 
with accrued interest.—G. H. Lorimer. 
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Education 


Washburn College at Topeka, Kan., has 
nearly completed its $40,000 Carnegie library, 
and is now moving vigorously toward the se- 
curing of a Christian Association hall and so- 
cial center to bear the name of Rev. Charles M. 
Sheldon, D. D., who, both as friend and college 
pastor, wields a potent influence over the stu- 
dents. They have raised themselves $3,000, 
and gifts from outsiders sufficient to bring the 
sum to $25,000 are being now sought. The 
last three years have wrought a notable prog- 
ress in equipment, no less than $160,000 hav- 
ing been spent upon the campus in repairs 
and five new buildings—the latter including 
the observatory and‘ physics buildings, the 
president’s residence and a central heating 
plant. Parallel with the external develop- 
ment has been the increase in the number of 
students in the same period from 328 to 690, 
and of the faculty, including lecturers in the 
medical and law schools, from 28 to 96. All 
this means for purposes of maintenance an 
increase in the annual budget from $28,000 to 
$50,000. The medica) and law schools are self- 
supporting. Washburn’s endowment, $93,000, 
is considerably less than that of the average 
denominational college, and yields but a small 
proportion of the running expenses. More- 
over, @ new gymnasium and a dormitory for 
young men are among the imperative needs of 
the near future. In view of the situation 
Pres, Norman Plass has come East to prose- 
eute a vigorous campaign, and will have his 
headquarters at the Parker House, Boston. 





Springfield, Mass., and Beyond 


ACCESSIONS 


The new year began encouragingly for many of our 
churches hereabouts. In West Springfield, First 
and Mittineague added fourteeneach. Springfield 
churches added 118, First and St. John’s receiving 
twenty each, Olivet nineteen, Emmanuel nine, and 
others a smaller number. Hope welcomed thirty- 
nine, a remarkable feature being that a majority 
were young men between fifteen and twenty-three. 
Hope had about 650 members when Dr. 8. H. 
Woodrow began his ministry there some six years 
ago, and 800 seemed a goal a long way off; but 
now, having 847, his ideal moves before him, and 
for a few years he will consider 1,000 a desirable 
membership. What it will be if he has a really 
long pastorate, we can only faintly conjecture. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


At Chicopee Falis, Rev. H. G. Pillsbury marked 
New Year’s Day by a tenth anniversary sermon. 
His is the longest term of service in the seventy 
years of church existence. During the decade he 
has welcomed 135 to membership, a gain of seventy- 
five. A feature of his pastorate has been an annual 
lecture course Sunday evenings during the winter. 

Not the clergy alone are blessed with the grace of 
continuance. ,»Among laymen your reporter has 
found some familiar names recently mentioned for 
this grace. Deacon F. H. Smith of Ashfield has 
just resigned as Sunday school superintendent 
after forty years of service. Ethan Brooks is re- 
elected clerk of Park Street Church, West Spripg- 
field, having held the office since its organization 
in 1871. At Longmeadow, Mrs. George E. Brewer 
was reported as present at every session of church 
and Suoday school for the tenth consecutive year, 
and the school showed its appreciation of such 
fidelity by the gift of a fine picture. 


_ THE HILL AND VALLEY CLUB 


In the ten towns adjacent to the Boston & Albany 
Railroad, between Westfield and Pittsfield, a new 
movement has been started by two of our pastors, 
Seelye Bryant of Middlefield and George M. Janes 
of Becket, to draw together clergy and laymen of 
all denominations into a sort of religious club. 
Church workers in these towns do not find it easy 
to visit larger centers of thought, and it is hoped to 
bring them together monthly ip a railroad village 
for mutual acquaintance and discussion of a care- 
fully prepared paper. There is no formal member- 
ship; any one may attend and participate; and 
the organization is the simplest possible—a secre- 
tary to keep things moving, and a program com- 
mittee of two others to act with him for a year. 
The initial meeting was at Middlefield last week, 
Mr. Janes reading a papet ® Personality. Mr 
Bryant is the secretary. Lonc. 








94 
Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue ; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 
Plans for Christian Unity 

What will be “‘the most important meeting 
in its inflaence on the future of Christianity 
in America, ever held in this country,’ ac- 
cording to Dr. William Hayes Ward, is be- 
ing planned by the National Federation of 
Churches and Christian organizations, etc. 
Ata dinner Jan. 9, presided over by J. Cleve- 
land Cady, Esq., and attended by leaders from 
several denominations, the great conference 
in New York next November was discussed. 

Among leaders present were: Dr. William H. 
Ward, John Willis Baer, Sec. Charles L. 
Thompson, Sec. Walter Laidlaw, Dr. H. Ag- 
new Johnston of the Metropolitan Temple. 
Dr. William H. Roberts, clerk of the Presby- 
terian Assembly, declared that the replies from 
so many denominational leaders all over the 
country, accepting invitations to the confer- 
ence and appointing delegations, had so sur- 
prised him that he could only feel that it was 
the work of the Holy Spirit. Eighteen im- 
portant denominations representing over six- 
teen million communicants had already thus 
responded. He urged that tact, kindness and 

consideration be greatly used until the con- 
ference ‘should accomplish its worldwide and 
stupendous work, because of the weakness of 

“*human nature’; and also that the finances 

be provided for at least three months ahead of 

the great meetings in Carnegie Hall, so that 
final work may be put upon higher things. 

He also expressed his confidence in Dr. 
William Hayes Ward, elected as chairman of 

the program committee. Dr. John B. Devins 

was announced as chairman of the press com- 
mittee, and Dr. Roberts of the committee on 
arrangements. Letters have been sent to all 
the religious papers in the United States, and 
nearly all have promised aid. After a brief 
address by Dr. Reese Alsop, Dr. Ward made 
the closing speech, illustrating the inevitable 
approach of Christian unity, by the story of a 
nomination for membership of a Methodist 
by a Dutch Reformed member of a Congrega- 
tional club, whose president was a Presby- 
terian. He said: ‘‘ The Church has this great 
duty: to evangelize the world, by the only 
possible successful method—Christian unity. 

We must disprove the contention of the Roman 

Church by showing that we can and will be 

‘one Catholic Church.’ The 16,000,000 mem- 

bers of the eighteen denominations who have 

already co-operated in projecting the confer- 
ence represent the best and controlling popu- 
lation. This conference will produce a per- 
manent movement, because its members will 
not share the weakness of the Evangelical 

Alliance of a generation ago, which was quite 

voluntary and has become hardly more than a 

committee to arrange an annual Week of 

Prayer.” Dr. E. B. Sanford, Bible House, is 
the genera] secretary, 


Sixty Years of Church Life Recalled 


Completing the anniversary services of a 
few weeks ago, the Church of the Pilgrims 
held this week a parish reception and an 
exhibition, something, however, which the 
ehurch has been doing every year on a smaller 
scale. The walls were lined with portraits of 
the earnest Pilgrims who founded the church, 
reminding the beholders of the stamina that 
sustained inearly days. A fine painting of Dr. 
Storrs at forty was exhibited, and an old da- 
guerreotype taken in the forties, soon after 
he came. The minutes of the first meeting 
created great interest; as also the original 
record-book of marriages and baptisms. An 
interesting oil portrait was that of Cyrus B. 
Smith, the first Brooklyn mayor elected by 
the people (his predecessors having been 
chosen by the aldermen), who was not a mem- 
ber of the church, but in whose office four 
leading tuen in the movement met a few weeks 
before its organization at night. During their 
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earnest discussion the candle went out, and 
they were left in darkness. The exhibit 
included a fine collection of old Bibles and 
Testaments owned by Dr. Storrs, and a Greek 
Testament given him by his father. This in- 
formal evening was full of spiritual inspira- 
tion, especially to the younger generation. 


Manhattan Terrace 


Only five years ago the Flatbush Church 
was organized with a handful of people in a 
new and sparsely-settled territory, on the out- 
skirts of Brooklyn, and called Rev. C. Thurs- 
ton Chase to be its pastor. So rapidly has the 
district developed, and so ably has that church 
kept pace, that a year ago it had nearly two 
hundred and fifty members, and had spent in 
1903 $5,500 for home expenses, and another 
$1,100 for missions, etc. Maturing so quickly 
it has already given birth to another organiza- 
tion, the Manhattan Terrace Church, organized 
late in 1903. The first annual meeting, just 
held, took the form of a dinner, with business 
later, at the tables. It has fifty-seven mem- 
bers, a Sunday school of 105 and several other 
healthy organizations, all working toward the 
one great object, a site. This has just been 
secured at a cost of $8,000 at the corner of 
Ocean Avenue and Avenue I, 95 feet frontage 
and 210 feet depth. Over $3,000 has already 
been raised. The site includes a large dwell- 
ing, which is being remodeled for present 
services. Scores of houses are planned, and 
literally dozens are now building in the vi- 
cinity, which is exclusively residential. A 
great many of the residents have gotten out 
of the habit of churchgoing; and thus far 
the Men’s Club is not directly under the 
church’s control. It was voted to call a coun- 
cil early in the spring to ordain and install 
Rev. Louis H. Johnston, who has proved an 
efficient pastor, while completing his studies 
at Union Seminary. 


Rockaway Beach 


While business activity here is boomed in 
summer, First Church presses steadily on the 
year round. Lots have been purchased on 
the Boulevard, adjoining the church, and a 
$3,800 parsonage will be erected in the spring. 
The pastor is Rev. J. C. Greene, and the 
members number sixty, with a school of 150. 
SYDNEY. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 13 


Miss Grace Weston led the meeting. After 
heart-searching words from Mrs. Capron, 
Miss Lamson read extracts from the reports 
of our Bible women in Madura. Rev. Francis 
W. Bates of the East Central African Mission 
told of his welcome to Gazaland by the king 
eleven years ago. The missionaries had been 
asked to go thither, but, said the king, ** Your 
feet have been too slow in coming.” Since he 
gave the invitation bad white men had come, 
and now the natives feared the white faces, 
and their work was delayed. When they tried 
to start a school the children were kept away 
by fear of being bewitched or kidnapped; and 
when Dr. Strong went thither two years ago 
the natives said: ‘‘He cannot be a man.” 
**No man of his years could walk and work 
as he does. He must be the great Spirit come 
to see if these children in the schools are 
ready to be carried off.’ Now many have 
learned that missionaries are friends, and 400 
pupils are in their eleven schools. 

He paid a warm tribute to the work of Miss 
Gilson in the school for Boer children at Mel- 
setter. The work there has much promise, 
some of the boys who had earned $25 or $30 a 
month in the mines going back to help in the 
mission, teaching for $5 monthly, that so they 
may work for the Master whom they love. 








It is only by means of work that man can 
rise; it is his ladder; in the sweat of his face 
he earns his bread—yea, the bread of life.— 
Sir Walter Besant. 





21 January 1005 
The Campaign of Evangelism 


The Hillis-Dawson Meetings 
IN THE BERKSHIRES 


Weare praying for the “‘ gales of the Spirit” 
to blow across these mountaintops, and there 
is promise that our prayers will be answered. 
The second great tour of Rev. W. J. Dawson, 
who so moved the Des Moines meeting to a 
Pentecostal reconsecration for evangelistic 
service and who later stirred the life and 
thought of Brooklyn, is about to begin right 
at our own doors. Drs. Dawson and Hillis 
are to inaugurate this campaign of evangelism 
in Pittsfield the day after the former’s arrival 
in America, Feb.1. A two days’ conference, 
Feb. 2, 3, will be held in this capital of the 
Berkshires, and the Congregational host up 
and down the country will be invited to attend. 
A meeting of conference and special evangel- 
istic committees was called at the Y. M. C. A. 
rooms, Pittsfield, on Jan. 9, and arrangements 
were perfected for carrying out this important 
meeting in February, when the coming of these 
gifted leaders is expected to “‘ impart unto us 
some spiritual gift.” God grant it! 

Rev. I. C. Smart of Pittsfield was appointed 
chairman of the central committee of arrange- 
ments, and it was voted to issue a special cir- 
cular letter to the Congregational churches of 
Berkshire, the Pittsfield pastors extending an 
over-night invitation, in the name of their 
churches, to as many as could not return by 
trolley after the meetings and generously of- 
fering entertainment. It is hoped to get rep- 
resentatives from every church in the county, 
and thus to fire every one with snch evangel- 
istic fervor as was kindled at Des Moines. 

Many churches throughout the county have 
been observing the Week of Prayer, and 
theugh the weather was extremely unpleasant 
the interest was keen and abiding. We are 
getting ready for the proposed evangelistic 
work, and wherever this letter is read in Berk- 
shire County let it provoke a spiritual prepara- 
tion. These men are the messengers of God, 
not lecturers. Let us feel the call from heaven 
and from the needs of the field to prayer- Let 
us, as ministers, preach evangelistic sermons 
that shall show how sincerely anxious we are 
to help on this great work. Let us be “‘in one 
accord,” if we cannot be ‘‘in one place.” Let 
the churches watch the local county press for 
announcements. R. DEW. M. 


GRAND MEADOW, MINN., Rev. James 
Oakey. Congregational and Methodist Epis- 
copal churches united in evangelistic meet- 
ings, Dec. 26—Jan. 1, having with them a 
Y. M. C. A. Band of college students. Chris- 
tians were lifted to a higher plane of experi- 
enee, and many Sunday school scholars de- 
cided for Christ. A number of persons are 
ready to unite with the Congregational 
ehurch, 


Brockton, MAss., SourH SuNDAY SCHOOL, 
George E. Keith, superintendent. Instead of 
the ordinary observance of Decision Day, the 
superintendent asked the teachers of classes 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one 
for a list of their pupils. He then sent each 
a personal letter, inviting the girls at five and 
the boys at six on New Year’s Day to meet 
the pastor, Dr. Pierce, and himself for a talk 
on discipleship. Twenty young ladies came, 
and, after conversation, readily enrolled them- 
selves as Christians. The boys seemed to 
require more time for consideration. An an- 
nouncement the next Sunday, however, that 
at the close of vespers the pastor and superin- 
tendent would be glad to meet any young man 
over fourteen in Endeavor Hall for a talk 
on personal religion brought twenty-five. One 
at a time they made their decisions until all 
had pledged themselves to Christ. This band 
of forty-five young people indicates a hopeful 
outlook for the church of tomorrow in Cam- 
pello. 
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Biographical 
W. F. DRAPER 


Thousands of former students will remember 
‘with interest and gratitude this veteran Andover 
Dookseller and publisher, who died on Sunday, Jan. 
8, at the age of eighty-six. Warren Fales Draper 
was born at Dedham, Dec. 12, 1818, worked his 
way through Phillips Academy, graduated at Am- 
herst College, 1847, and began study for the minis- 
try at Andover Seminary. His health failing after 
one year, he reluctantly turned aside to business — 
a@ providential turning which made him the helper 
of unnumbered other pupils, and as well of minis- 
ters and missionaries in their studies, all over the 
land and world. 

He entered the bookselling business at Andover 
in 1849, and, soon after, the printing business, 
though without previous experience. From 1850 
he published the Bibliotheca Sacra, then edited by 
Prof. B. B. Edwards and Professor Park, afterward 
80 ably by the latter, till its removal to Oberlin in 
1884. To thirty volumes of this periodical he made 
in 1874 an index, which Dr. Ezra Abbott of Cam- 
bridge declared to be the best index ever published. 
He also at one time printed Littell’s Living Age. 
His book publications, beginning with Mrs. Phelps’s 
An Angel over the Right Shoulder, comprised later 
she works of Dr. Taylor, Dr. Schauffler, Professors 
Stuart, Robinson, Shedd, Park, Phelps, Thayer and 
Hackett, with American editions uf the works of 
such British scholars as Ellicott, Murphy, Lightfoot 
and Perowne. This business he kept up till the 
last, and at the time of his death was planning a 
supplement to Perowne’s Commentary on the 
Psalms, from material sent him since the Bishop’s 
death. 

Mr. Draper was a rare example, in these latter 
days, of the old New England type of a Christian 
business man—industrious, energetic, frugal, of 
conservative methods, of conscientious honesty, of 
earnest faith, loving justice and righteousness. 
What he earned laboriously and saved carefully, 
he gave judiciously, religiously, liberally. Besides 
systematic contributions to the missionary boards, 
to freedmen’s institutions and a scholarship to Am- 
herst College, he has given largely to the three An- 
dover schools: a scholarship to the seminary; to 
Phillips Academy, the Draper Prize Speaking for 
aearly forty years, a Draper Cottage, a scholarship 
and a general charity fund. To Abbot Academy, 
of which he was treasurer for twenty-five years, he 
gave constantly and freely: a scholarship, a library 
fund, the Draper Reading Fund, to the McKeen 
Memorial Building and to the beautiful hali which 
fitiy bears his name. His gifts to this school, in- 
cluding his home, his business block, and the pro- 
ceeds of his publishing business, all of which ulti- 
mately go to it, amount to about $75,000. His rare 
collection of Andover publications, more than 600 
volumes, are already in the Archzological Build- 
ing; while to the town he has given school funds, 
having added on his last birthday another ‘fund of 
$1,000, a characteristically careful letter about the 
disposition of which appeared in the local paper 
just before his death. Not often can it be so truly 
gaid of any man that his works will follow him. 

Mrs. Draper, a graduate of Abbot in 1843, and 
always graciously uniting with him in the love of 
giving, survives him. He was buried from the Sem- 
inary Church, of which he had long been a deacon, 
on Tuesday afternoon, the exercises being con- 
ducted by* Professor Hincks, President Day and 
Principal Stearns, Dr. Merriman of the Abbot trus- 
tees having offered prayer at the home, and Profes- 
sor Taylor reading the commitment service in the 
cemetery, where so many men with whom he had 
been co-worker are already sleeping. ©. ©. C. 


REV. EDWARD H. ASHMUN 


On the 21st of December, after a weary sickness, this 
beloved man of God entered into the “rest that re- 
maineth.” 

He was born in Tallmadge, O., March 12,1853. When 
he was seventeen years old his Christian parents moved 
to Weeping Water, Neb. He felt at that early age that 
his work must be the gospel ministry. He graduated 
at Tabor College, 1879, and at Yale Seminary, 1882, 
supporting himself with limited but loving help from 
his home. 

His pastorates were at Syracuse and Beatrice, Neb., 
Boulevard Uhurch, Denver, and he was the earnest and 
efficient superintendent in New Mexico and Arizona 
from 1893 to 1901. He was pastor at Weiser, Ida., in 
1902 and 1903, laying down the pastorate that he might 
find rest and health in the open air. He was a close 
student of nature,a sincere lover of the works of God 
im the natural world He made a special study of 
conchology. He had one of the largest private collec- 
tions of land shells in the country. He discovered 
new shells which the Smithsonian Institute has named 
for him. He was a man greatly beloved, earnest, tact- 
ful, spiritual, full of faith, gentle in spirit, modest, un- 
swerving in his fidelity and his life was filled up with 
service of love and good works. J.D. K. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTor epg Muaove. Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 23, 
10. A. Speaker. Wallace: subject, 
Lewis and Giark and the Gaeaive Country. 

WoMAN’S pease. oF Serangenn, Pilgrim Hall, meetings 
every Friday, 11 A. M 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON BIBLE CLASS, Park Street 
ae. ,every Saturday, 2.30 Pp. mM. Leader, Rev. W. T. 

cElveen. 








Marriages 


CHADWICK—DUTTON— — 36 Mawstaey Street. 
maica Plain, Jan. 12, by Rev. A E. Dunning, D. 
N. Henry Chadwick ~, Newtonville and Miss 
Dutton of West Hartford, Vt. 


Deaths 


BORDEN—In Fall River, Mass., Jan. 13, after an opera- 
tion for ya ?harles F. Borden. An active 
weenet in Ventral Church, Fal! River, he was a 
of the Fall River District’ oer, school Association, 
and a director of the loc: C. A. His wife, who 
was Miss Bertha F Vella, Navies him, and four chil- 
dren by his first wife. 

DUFF—In_ Toronto, Ont., Jan. 6, Rev. Charles Dez, 
pastor of Parkdale Church Toronto, aged 73 en 
ae at one time editor of the Canadian 

ionalist, and twice chairman of the Congregational 
Onion of the Maritime Provinces. 
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Dyspepsia 


Don’t think you can cure your dyspepsia in 
any other way than by strengthening and toning 
your stomach. 

That is weak and incapable of performing its 
functions, prodvably because you have imposed 
upon it in one way or another over and over 
again. 

You should take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It strengthens and tones the stomach and per- 
manently cures dyspepsia and all stomach troubles. 
Accept no substitute. 





Jordan, Lovett Co. 
General Insurance Agents 


Fire, Accident and Liability 
Policies of best forms, also bonds of Suretyship 


6 Kilby Street, Boston 





QUANTITY TALKS 


In considering the purchase of fine furniture 
let this one fact be always borne in mind: the 
thing which makes low price possible is 


quantity when manufactured. 


By coming here you gain the discount of 
our heavy orders. Take this Bureau as an 
example in point. We can safely place an 
order for 150 of these bureaus at one cutting 
where any other manufacturer would hesi- 
tate at 50. The low price at which we later 
offer our 150 bureaus is made possible only 
by the fact that they were made in large 


quantity. 


This is taking no account of the further fact 
that you have 470 different styles from which to 





choose instead of a paltry 75. And you have all woods; this pattern is offered in 


oak, birch, maple and mahogany. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 





Clearance Sales of Books 








Previous to our Annual Inventory we close out re- 
mainders, soiled and shopworn copies as well as surplus 


stocks at exceptionally low rates. 


Now is the time 


to take adwantage of these special prices. 





IN BOSTON 


About 200 volumes of recent 
fiction and miscellany, review 
copies, etc., some slightly soiled 
but mostly perfect, closing out 
at 25 and socts. per vol. Reg- 
ular prices, 75 cts. to $1.50. 

No printed lists, but an as- 
sortment sent for examination 
on request. 





IN CHICAGO 


Our Chicago house has some 
very attractive bargains in sets, 
handsome volumes at greatly re- 
duced rates, fiction at a fraction 
of its usual cost, etc. A printed 
list has been prepared, and will 
be sent to any address on request. 

It is well worth sending for, 
and may save you dollars. 





The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St., BOSTON 


175 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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Lamp-chim- 
neys that break 
are not 

MacBETH’S. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 


MAcseETH, Pittsburgh. 


. PAGE'S GL 
Joes not set quickly ike t cectd ttelea ue, 
and has four times the strength (Official 
“s in. sq. hard pine butted, i 
1620 Ibs. before parting). U by the best 
b4 mechanics and mirs.the world over. Inval- 
uable in honsehold use, for Furniture, 
m China,lvory, Books, Leather,and wherever 
a strong ac hesive is desired, 1 0z. bottle 
or collapsible self-sealing tube (retails 10c.) 
mauied for 12c, if ourdealer hasn’t our line. 
id PASTE, 
2 02, size arth 86c.; by mail, 10c, 
AC ILAGE 





pres ad OmuD 


None genuine 
mA 


e’ 
2 oz. size retails vt » 10e. 
RUSSIA CemEdT CO., 149 Kesex Ave.. Gionsnalée, Mass. 


A NEW RUG FROM AN OLD CARPET 


If you do not know all about the rugs we make from 
worn and d 
ay, address for particulars. BEL A 

O., BS Hollis Street, Boston. 








iscarded carpets. call at our office or send us 
cu GRADE RUG 


WINTER. 
MY CRUISES//" 





‘AV ¢< 


to the 


WEST INDIES 


Marly ai al sel v7 Malt 


Delightful Mid. Winter Cruises 


BY THE 
Palatial Twin-Screw Cruising Steamer 


“ Prinzessin Victoria Luise” 


To the WEST INDIES 
Leaving New York February 2d and March 7th, 
1905, duration from 24 to 28 days. Covering the 
picturesque islands of the Caribbean Sea, includ- 

Nassau, Cuba (Santiago and Havana), 
Jamaica (Kingston), Porto Rico (San Juan), St. 
Thomas, Barbados (Bridgetown), Trinidad (Port 
of Spain, Pitch Lake), Martinique (Fort de 
France, St Pierre, Mt. Pelee), Venezuela (La 


Guayra, Caracas, Valencia, Puerto Cabello), 
Curacoa and Bermuda, Hamilton. 
These cruises should appeal to all 
lovers of Winter cruises under such 
splendid conditions. Send for hand- 
some illustrated book, which tells of 
this and other attractive cruises. 


Hamburg American Line 
37 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Agencies in all Principal Cities 





EUROPE and ORIENT 


Twenty-fourth season of uninterrupted suc- 
= omfort and leisure. Thorough 
ightseeing water expert guidance. 
Limited oanue « All arrangements first class. 
Special tours arranged 4 small private parties. 


Dr. and Mrs. Howard S. Paine, 148 Ridge St., Glens Palls, N. Y. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ALEXANDER, A. ORVAL, Essexville, Mich., to Perry 
and Shaftsbury, also to Augusta. Accepts the 
former, and is at work. 

ARMSTRONG, FRANK (Presb.), to New Baltimore, 
Mich. 

BAINTON, C. MERRELL, Manchester, Eng., to 
Whitman Memorial Ch., Walla Walla, Wn. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

BATEMAN, THOS., to Chassell, Mich. Accepts. 

BURBDON, HENRY F., to permanent pastorate at 
Mechanic Fails, Me., where he has served two 
years. 

CAMPBELL, WM. T., Caledonia, Ill., to Chesterfield. 

Davis, ERNEST C., Hope Ch., Marlboro, Mass., to 
Riverside Ch., Lawrence. 

DINSMORE, Cuas. A., Phillips Ch., 8. Boston, Mass., 
to First Ch., Waterbury, Ct. 

Fisk. PuLriny H., Clay, Io., to Galt. Accepts. 

FLINT, ELBERT E , First Ch., Creston, Io , to Pros- 
pect Ave. Ch., Kansas City, Mo. Declines. 

GILPATRICK, Howarp, to remain a fourth year in 
Hope, N. D. 

GoRDoN, JAs. L., Bond St. Ch., Toronto, Can , to 
Central Ch., Winnipeg. Accepts. 

HENEY, D. P., to Rosedale and Pine Grove, Mich. 
Accepts. 

HERBERT, J., E. Troy, ‘Wis., to Natchez, Wn. 
Accepts, 

Hix, LEMON B., Eagle Grove, Io., accepts call to 
Marshalltown, to begin March 1. 

IvEs, HENRY S., E. Alstead, N. H., to Westhamp- 
ton, Mass Accepts, closing nearly five years’ 
service in E. Alstead. 

KEEDY, JOHN L., Walpole and E. Walpole, Mass., 
to N. Andover. Accepts. 

Loomis, CHAS. W., formerly of Pike, N 
Ashby, Mass. Accepts. 

MCGEE, CLYDE, Chicago, Il, to Shabbona, also 
to Clinton, Wis. Declines the latter. 

NEWTON, HOWELL E., Atlanta Sem., to Lyndale, 
Ga. 

REID, JOHN, South Main St. Ch., Manchester, 
N. H., to Franklin, Mass. Accepts. 

SCHWABENLAND, JOHN C., Odessa, Wn., to Im- 
manuel-Zion (German) Ch., Walla Walla. Ac- 
cepts. 

SLY, M. H., to Wayland and Bradley, Mich. Ac- 
cepts. 

STEVENSON, Wm. D. J., Bowling Green, 0., to 
Metamora, Mich. Accepts. 

TEMPLE, WM. H. G., Plymouth Ch., Seattle, Wn., 
to Plymouth Ch., Cleveland, 0. 

TORREY, DAVID, Melrose Highlands, Mass., to 
Bedford. Accepts, and is at work. 

USHER, WM., accepted eal] to Harford, Pa., and 
has been at ‘work two months or more. 

WALDO, E. A., Ceres, Cal., to Palermo. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

WILLIAMS, WALTER B., Andover Sem., to First 
Ch., Boxford, Mass. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


RopeEr, C. FREMONT, i. Riverpoint, R. I., Jan. 10. 
Sermon, Rev. E. P. Drew; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. M. Owen, C. M. Whittlesey, J. J. 
Woolley, L. 8. Woodworth, C. E. Gordon, John 
McVay, Stephen Smith, E. 8. Gould. 


Resignations 


HALE, Epson D., Niles, Cal, after nearly nine 
years’ service. 

H1x, LEMON B., Eagle Grove, lo. 

REID, JOHN, South Main St. Ch., Manchester, N. H. 

SARGENT, WM. H., Twenty-fourth St. Ch., Pt. 
Huron, Mich., after nearly seven years’ service, 
to enter evangelistic work. 

WIL80N, EDWIN P., Woodfords Ch., Portland, 
Me. after 17 years’ ‘service. 


Dismissions 
, Niles, Cal. 


Stated Supplies 
BEITEL, JoLIvs H., Franklin, Ne D., at Naponee, 
for three months. 
WoopBURY, WEBSTER, at Pilgrim Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., having closed a year’s service as acting 
pastor in Franklin. 


- H., to 


HALE, Epson D. 


Personals 


BAYLIs, CHas. T*, Bushwick Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has gone to Florida to recover from a long 
illness of pneumonia, erysipelas, etc. 

BRONSDON, ALLEN A., Trinity Ch., N. Attleboro, 
Mass., has received trom his people $90, to re- 
place the amount stolen from the parsonage on a 
recent Sunday morning. 


Continued on page 99. 
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NEW SPRING STYLES 














Tailor-Made Suits, $7.50 up : 
Shirt-Waist Suits, $7.00 up 


b ae Be pad ma ornine SAS SERED 
is t illustrates and descri! 
157 0: of New iow York's Lae ~ best ye we 


wi-hes to P 
at moderate pba a tenner with a tom 
Poearenen re of ceamples of the handsome mate) 
from which we make our garments. 

We carry no ready-made goods, but 
ane everything to order. 
ae a are SUITS.—Our catalogue fl- 

lustrates f the latest New York styles in 
tailor-made suits. We have over 300 of the newest 
fabrics for making these garments to your individ- 
ual measurements. Prices agra than ever before 
—made to your order—§7.50 to $285. 
pat ven et SULTS.—Every lady’s ward- 
be should contain at least = shirt-walst suit 
Our catalogue ab ows 30 of the newest sty] —— 
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poe t them for dress, 
walking or general wear—§3.50 to $12. 
AIN CO1TS.—Onur Catalogue illustrates 12 
of the latest styles in rain coats, and we have 
over 30 rain-proof materials frome which we make 
these garments. Prices $9.75 tu $18. 
get inee bp eee ing that New York women 
Js jackets is included—nothing 
has Deen poe that is stylish and up-to-date. 
TS of covert cloth and other materials, 85.75 
to @15. Taffeta and pongee coats, 810 to $26. 


All orders filled in one week and shipped to any 
part fof the U. &., express charges prepaid. 


WE SEND FREE 4.2%. 
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NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 16 yrs. 























Individual Communion 
Cups 





Why permit a custom at the Communion table 
which you would not tolerate in your own home ? 
Adopted by every denomination and eminently 
satisfactory. We were pioneers with this idea and 
our outfit is to-day used by the 


Largest List of Churches 


having the individual system. Let us send you the 

listand Free Book showing styles and prices. 

We Offer a Trial Outfit Free to Your Church 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 34 St , Rochester, N.Y. 























PICTURESQUE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


STEAMSHIPS WEEKLY FROM 
WEW YORK VIA NEW ORLEANS 
A Delightful Trip to Two Delightful Cities 


HAVANA 








INQUIRE 


170 Washington St., 


BOSTON MASS. 
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2. January 1905 


Fortieth Anniversary of — 
Washington’s Pioneer Church 


The first Congregational church in the State of 
Washington, which was organized Jan. 1, 1865, at 
Walla Walla, with seven members, celebrated its 
fortieth anniversary Jan.1,2. Rev. E. R. Loomis 
of Olympia, a former pastor, preached. Communion 
service and reception of members followed in the 
afternoon, and in the evening Dr. E. L. Smith of 
Seattle, a former pastor, preached on Bottled Sun- 
shine. Historical addiesses were given by Hon. 
Bdwin Eells of Tacoma, son of Rev. Cushing Kells, 
the founder of Whitman College, by Prof. L. F. 
Anderson of Whitman College and son of its first 
president, Dr. Anderson, and by Mr. Harry A. 
Reynolds. The melodeon used in the first church 
was exhibited. Mrs. Chamberlain and Mr. Eells, 
the surviving charter members, who formed part of 
the first choir, sang the Portuguese hymn. 

The church has had seven pastors, including Rev. 
P. B. Chamberlain, its founder, Rev. N. F. Cobleigh, 


afterwards general missionary for Washington, and 
the present minister, Rev. Austin Rice. It has oc- 
eupied three buildings; the first was burned and 
the second is to be used for a mission chapel. 

In missionary zeal the church has been conspicu- 
ous; and in large measure through its efforts, aided 
by faithful mi+sionaries, in the last decade and a half 
eight Congregational churches have been organized 
in Walia Walla county, with five ministers. The 
relations between the church and Whitman College 
have been intimate and mutually beneficial, the 
forty years have seen steady growth, not only in 
membership, now slightly over 300, but in harmony 
and spiritual power. 

The anniversary was followed by special evan- 
gelistic services, under the lead of Rev. John D. 
Jones of Dayton, to continue two weeks. 

The church has been peculiarly blessed in hav- 
ing had from its birth the sweet, unselfish and 
gentle example of Mrs. Chamberlain, wife of the 
first pastor, as a continual aid and cheer, and in 
the presence of singularly noble and devoted Chris- 
tian men and women from its early years. A. R. 
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DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF INTERIOR ECCLES- 
IASTICAL WORK, LEADED GLASS WINDOWS, 
REREDOS, ALTARS, FONTS, MEMORIAL TABLETS 
AND WOODWORK — 


331-341 4th Avenue, One Block East of Madison Square, New York City 


STUDIOS 
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10,000 Plants for 16s 


and farms are canted to 
than any Li 


Big 140-page catal 
JOHN A, . SALZER § SEED co., 
LaCrosse, Wis.  & 
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\a careful hm 
and gardenerseverywhere 


place confidence in Ferry’s 
Seeds—the kind that vs fail. 

have been the standard for 49 years. 

They are not an po pe 


Sold by all dealers. 1 
Annual /ree for the asking. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
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CHURCH BELLS .ct'vests 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimoresttd. 





Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 








BOSTON NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works PASTINGS, MASS 


HaAstinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 
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ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY & SONS Co.., 
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West Medford’s Week of 
Rejoicing 

This church of Greater Boston whose build- 
ing was burned nearly two years ago, entered 
its new and beautiful house of worship Jan. 8, 
calling upon its neighbors and friends to share 
in celebrating the crowning of its hopes and 
labors in the interim. In the week of serv- 
ices, the religious, social, musical, missionary, 
civic and family elements were represented, 
each department of the church also having its 
special observance. 

The church was fortunate in securing Dr. 
Edward C. Moore of Harvard University to 
preach the dedicatory sermon. His concep- 
tion of what constitutes the true consecra- 
tion of such a building—its association with 
the multitude of human beings who come to 
it, of:en weary, discouraged, sorrowing, or 
sore with life’s buffetings, and who find 
strength, uplift, comfort and healing in its 
aninistrations—impressed his hearers with a 








MIGHT HAVE SAVED IT 


A Lot of Trouble from Too Much 
Starchy Food 


A little boy of eight years whose parents 
did not feed him on the right kind of food, 
was always nervous, and suffered from a 
weak condition of the stomach and bowels. 
Finally he was taken down with appendicitis, 
and after the operation the doctor, knowing 
that his intestinal digestion was very weak, 
put him on Grape-Nuts twice a day. 

He rapidly recovered, and about two months 
thereafter, his father states, ‘‘He has grown 
to be strong, muscular, and sleeps soundly, 
weighs 62 pounds, and his whole system is in 
a fine condition of health.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

It is plain that if he had been put on Grape- 
Nuts at an earlier period in his life, and kept 
from the use of foods that he could not digest, 
he never would have had appendicitis. That 
disease is caused by undigested food decaying 
in the stomach and bowels, causing irritation 
and making for the growth of all kinds of mi- 
crobes, setting up a diseased condition which 
is the active cause of appendicitis, and this is 
more marked with people who do not properly 
digest white bread. 

Grape- Nuts is made of the selected parts of 
wheat and barley, and by the peculiar proc- 
esses of the cooking at the factory all of the 
starch is turned into sugar, ready for immedi- 
ate digestion and the more perfect nourish- 
ment of all parts of the body, particularly the 
drain and nerve centers. 

Read the little book, “‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” found in each package. 





West Medford’s New Church 


heightened sense of the value of the church 
tothe community. The earnest young pastor, 
Rey. Burt L. Yorke, who has guided the 
church successfully in this enterprise during 
the past year, led in the impressive act of 
dedication. Rev. M. M. Cutter and Rev. E. C. 
Hood, former pastors, also took part. 

The church wisely secured the services of 
Mr. George A. Burdett, an expert organist, 
who ordered and superintended the placing 
of the fine Hook and Hastings organ, which 
cost $4,000. An evening was given to its dedi- 
cation, when a delightful program of classical 
music was rendered by Mr. Burdett. 

In connection with a supper, which took 
the form of A Carnival of States, Rev. W. G. 
Puddefoot’s address drew out pledges of $1,000 
toward the church debt. 

At the Civic Service, Mayor Dwyer empha- 
sized the oneness of the duty of Church and 
State, to bring men to the highest standards 
of living; and Judge W. C. Wait, also a resi- 
dent, pointed out the opportunity of the 
Church, under the probationary system, to 
help wrongdoers to reform before self-re- 
spect is destroyed. 

Fellowship was emphasized in two sessions: 
first, by greetings from neighboring pastors of 
other denominations; next, at the family re- 
union, by former pastors and members, by the 
moderators of Woburn Conference and the 
State Association and by the secretary of 
the National Council. 

This beautiful structure, which, with site, is 
valued at $65,000, is a memorial to Mr. Henry 
L, Barnes, who gave the land and a large leg- 
acy to the building fund. Other gifts by in- 
dividual members are: a communion table 
and baptismal font in memory of Ira P. and 
Eliza A. Ackerman, by their children of three 
generations; the pulpit desk, Bible, clock and 
minister’s gown. 

The apt inscription on the bell reads: 

We went through fire and through water ; 

But Thou broughtest us out into a wealthy place. 
I. E. K, 





The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


Kev. L. H. Thayer, Portsmouth, N. H......... $2.00 
W. B. Holmes, Montelair, N. J..............06- 4.00 
MB Providemee Prag, ois cic evince sccctsvetscves 200 
Mrs. 8. J. Sinclair, Stratham, N. H............ 200 
Dr. W. H. Edwards, Watertown............... 2.00 
Mrs. George Church, Great Barrington........ 400 
J. T. Tappan, ROXDury...........ccecseseeveces 200 
Deacon James Tolles, New Haven, Ct........ 200 
Miss A. W. Turner, Randolph.................. 6.00 
Miss C. H. Goodale, Saco, Me.................. 200 
WE, We. FOIE, WONG, 50 50 oc os kvicescoccdentats 400 
BPE, WEIS ii as oa bade cecacccbcder vcs 2.00 
POET. vas tive elipewn cbaus sdnbs begnawen bate vie 2.00 
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PUTTING IT STRONG. 


But Doesn’t It Look Reasonable? 


This may read as though we were put- 
ting it a little strong, because it is gen- 
erally thought by the majority of people 
that Dyspepsia in its chronic form is in- 
curable or practically so. But we have 
long since shown that Dyspepsia is cura- 
ble, nor is it such a difficult matter as at 
first appears. 

The trouble with Dyspeptics is that 
they are continually dieting, starving 
themselves or going to the opposite ex- 
treme or else deluging the already over- 
burdened stomach with “bitters,” ‘“‘after 
dinner pills,”’ etc., which invariably in- 
crease the difficulty even if in some cases 
they do give a slight temporary relief. 
Such treatment of the stomach simpl 
makes matters worse. What the stomac 
wants is a rest. Now how can the stom- 
ach become rested, recuperated and at 
the same time the body nourished and 
sustained? 

This is a great secret and this is also 
the secret of the uniform success of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. This is a 
comparatively new remedy but its suc- 
cess and popularity leave no dcubt as 
to its merit. 

The Tablets will digest the food any- 
way, regardless of condition of stomach. 
The sufferer from Dyspepsia, accordin 
to directions, is to eat an abundance o 

ood, wholesome food and use the tablets 

efore and after each meal and the re- 
sult will be that the food will be digested 
no matter how bad your Dyspepsia may 
be, because, as before stated, the tablets 
will digest the food even if the stomach 
is wholly inactive. To illustrate our 
meaning plainly, if you take 1,800 grains 
of meat, eggs or ordinary food and place 
it in a temperature of 98 degrees, and 
put with it one of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets it will digest the meat or eggs 
almost as perfectly as if the meat was 
enclosed within the stomach. 

The stomach may be ever so weak yet 
these tablets will perform the work of 
digestion and the body and brain will be 
properly nourished and at the same time 
a radical, lasting cure of Dyspepsia will 
be made because the much abused stom- 
ach will be given, to some extent, a 
much needed rest. Your druggist will 
tell you that of all the many remedies 
advertised to cure Dyspepsia none of 
them have given so complete and gen- 
eral satisfaction as Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, and not least in importance in 
these hard times is the fact that they are 
also the cheapest and give the most good 
for the least money. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 

The celebrated and effectual lish Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwarps & Son 
Queen Victoria St., London, Eng and. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 











OPI U MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Gured. Sanatorium 
Established | 5, Thousands . 





ng failed elsewhere 
have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 


Write The Or. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 











STOPS CHILLS 
CURES COLDS 


Painkiller S33 


SOLD OVER 60 YEARS 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim 156 Fifth Ave., New York 








4 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicage 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


(Continued from page 96.) 


CowAN, JOHN W., Crete, Neb., has been voted an 
increase of $100 in salary. 

Hareis, Bertua J., Storrs Ch., Cincinnati, O, is 
suffering a nervous breakdown from overwork, 
and has been ordered to Florida for complete rest. 

HILi, JEssE, Medina, O., at the recent annual 
meeting was for the third time in six years voted 
an increase of $200 in salary. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


DARIEN, GA., — Dec. 

PAWTUCKET, R. I., Darlington Branch of Paw- 
tucket Ch., 8 Jan.,31 members. Rev. G. A. Bur- 
gess, pastor. Fuller account next week. 

RosEtTtrA, IpA., — Dee. 


Christmas Gifts 


DumM, B. ALFRED, Stoneham, Mass, sum of 
money, with table linen for Mrs. Dumm. 

GOODWIN, SHERMAN, S. Royalton, Vt.,$57. Has 
also been voted an increase of $100 in salary. 

JONES, J. OWEN, and wife, Wallingford, Ct., were 
given, at the closing service of the Week of 
Prayer, a solid silver teaset. 

LucAS, ORAMEL W., Pacific Grove, Cal., $42. 

West, LEsTER L., Second Ch., Norwich, Ct., $120 
and silver teaset. 

WISWALL, ALEX., Uxbridge, Mass., $65. 


Material Gain 


East WoopsTock, CT.—Meeting house and chapel 
repainted; new heating plant installed; audi- 
torium refitted with new wainscoting, windows, 


pews, steel ceiling, swinging doors; chc r and 


pulpit remodeled. Cost, $1,400. Improv ments 
begun under direction of the late Deacon George 
Bixby and completed since his death. Rev. T. A. 
Turner of Cambridge, Mass., is pastor. 

HAMPTON, N. H., Rev. Edgar Warren. Debt of 
$800 paid largely through efforts of the women 
and the Y. P. 8. C. E. It is proposed to install 
electric lights in the church. 

OMAHA, NEB., First, Rev. H. C. Herring, burned 
mortgage of $20,000, Jan. 11. Church has raised 
$68,500 for all purposes in six years. 

WEsT TORRINGTON, Cr., Rev. T. C. Richards. 
Completion of the best road in town, costing 
$5,400, celebrated by rally day in the church, to 
which if leads and which it is expected to benefit 
greatly. Leaders in the church had worked hard 
for it. 

WOLFBORO, N. H., Rev. O. D. Fisher, acting pastor. 
Church has empowered a committee to buy a lot 
for a new edifice, and expects to break ground 
for it in the spring. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


UXBRIDGE, MAss., Rev. Alex. Wiswall. From 
Mr. Hannibal Whitman, to church and parish, 
note of about $400 held by him and generously 
canceled. 

WALLA WALLA, WN., Rev. Austin Rice. From 
widow of Hon. Miles C. Moore, to First Ch. and 
Whitman Coll., $1,000 each. 


Waymarks 
AURORA, ILL., New England, Rev. W.H. Buss. A 
Sunday vesper service at 5 p.m. has greatly 
increased evening attendance, and is proving uni- 
versally acceptable. The church gave last year 
$1,042 for benevolences. Mr. Buss has entered 
upon the fourth year of his pastorate. 








ANAEMIA 


is thin blood. It causes pale 
faces, white lips, weak nerves 
and lack of vitality. A blood- 
enriching, fat producing food- 
medicine is needed. Scott's 
Emulsion goes to the root of 
the trouble, strengthens and 
enriches the blood, and builds 
up the entire system, For 
anaemic girls, thin boys, and 
enfeebled mothers, it is the 
standard remedy. It builds 
up and strengthens the entire 
system with wonderful ra- 
pidity. 
We'll'send you a sample free. 

Scott & Bowne, 409 Pearl St., New York 
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BROCKTON, Mass., South, Rev. A. F. Pierce, re- 
ceived 28 members last year, 22 on confession. 
Amount raised during year, $11,815, of which 
$2,532 was for benevolence. 

Hopg, N. D., Rev. Howard Gilpatrick. Mortgage 
on parsonage paid last year by women. Church 
now out of debt. 

OLp Lymg, Ct.—During the more than seven-year 
pastorate of Rev. J. C. Villiers the church has 
built a mission chapel at South Lyme, painted its 
building outside, renovated it within, laid new 
carpets, paid a debt of some $600, painted and 
repaired the parsonage, put new furnaces in 
church and parsonage. The minister and his 
wife have received from the congregation three 
purses of money, the last one to pay the pastor’s 
expenses as delegate to the National Council. 
Missionary offerings have increased. Recently 
the church has suffered the loss by death of sev- 
eral prominent members. . 

SouTH EGREMONT, Mass., Rev. H. M. Bowden, 
has voted to set aside the offering made the first 
Sunday in August each year to establish an endow- 
ment fund. Also, to open the vestry one nighta 
week for a reading and clubroom. The minister 
proposes to hold the prayer meetings this winter 
in houses in various parts of the town. 


Suggestive Features or Methods 


Boston, MAss., Roslindale.—Rev. James Alexan- 
der has sent out to his people a card headed: 
What Can I Do for the Master This Year? asking 
each to undertake a single service and mark it in 
the list printed on the reverse side. Some of these 
are exceedingly simple, such as more regular at- 
tendance. The accompanying sermon fills less 
than nine lines. 

Boston, Mass, Shawmut, Dr. W. T. McElveen. 
At the close of one service of the Week of Prayer, 
the Endeavorers served chocolate to the 230 at- 
tendants, and a quiet social time was enjoyed. 

ROCKTON, MASS., South.—Dr. A. F. Pierce, at the 
annual meeting, d a litee of 24, 
two for each month, to write to the church mis- 
sjonary in China, Rev. H. F. Perkins; his replies 
to be read at the church meetings. Three weeks 
in advance of the meeting blank ballots for nomi- 
nating officers are furnished each member over 18 
attending, to be returned within two weeks. From 
these returns election bajlots are prepared, bear- 
ing every name that received three or more nomi- 
nations. Prefixing an X to a name constitutes a 
vote. Ballots are marked-after supper at table 
and promptly collected, result being announced 
at close of evening. 

LINCOLN, NEB., Plymouth, Rev. C. H. Rogers. On 
recommendation of the deacons, trustees, pastor, 
superintendent and benevolence committee, the 
church appropriated $60 to place Congregational 
Work and Nebraska Congregational News in every 
home of its membership. Crete was the pioneer 
church in this movement, having put the News in 
each of its homes a year ago. 

PEPPERELL, MAss.—Program for a recent annual 
meeting was entitled, A New Canterbury Pil- 
grimage, being a clever adaptation of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales by Rev. J. Brainerd Thrall, 
then pastor there, now of Leicester, Mass. Its 
sixteen numbers included Tales by the Clerke, 
Glee-womane (Chorister), Merchante, Man of 
Law, Doctoure, Dean (Deacon), etc. It closed 
with the singing in chorus of The Pilgrimes’ An- 
niversarie Hymne written by Mr. Thrall. 

TORRINGTON. CENTER, CT., Rev. A. W. Acker- 
man. Men’s club organized with upwards of 60 
members. Many men who have not been active 
thus brought in touch with church. New Year’s 
reception began the club’s public life. 








A Kansas Cremation 


Two years ago the church at Arkansas City took 
account of stock and was certain that it had not 
enough to do business in future. It had suffered 
from death and removals till its strength seemed 
too far gone for further effort. However, the people 
were encouraged to try once more and were happy 
in their choice of pastor. Rev. William F. Harding 
came with a wealth of resources and faith large 
enough to remove mountains. With the state home 
missionary to back him he gained the confidence 
of the people. Sunday school and church soon felt 
his influence and have greatly enlarged. There had 
been a debt upon the edifice for thirteen years, and 
though not large for some churches, it looked like 
an insurmountable obstacle to this people. Mr. 
Harding obtained permission from the church to at- 
tack the debt. With the aid of an unknown friend, to 
the extent of $500, he was able to inspire confidence 
in the wisdom of his effort, and the cremation of the 
mortgage followed Jan. 1. Letters from former 
pastors and addresses from visiting clergymen 
added interest. H, B. T. 





High love’s reward is this: 
Who goes forth faithful leaves new hope for all. 
—Sarah King Wiley. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human sys- 
tem for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking, or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
— health, better complexion, sweeter 

reath and purer blood, and the beauty of 
it is, that no possible harm can result 
from their continued use, but on the con- 
trary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenzes to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bow- 
els, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores 
and although in some sense a patent 

reparation, yet I believe I get more and 

tter charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal Loz- 
enges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.” 
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“The most significant novel of the year 
in this country.”—/ndependent. 


Robert Herrick’s 


new novel 


The 
Common 
Lot 


“It deserves the widest reading, 
















not only as a piece of admirable 







writing, but as a powerful pres- 
entation - of the contemporary 





American tragedy.’ — Zhe Outlook. 
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